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DREAM OF ARCADIA. 


—_—_— 


Suggested by an elegant painting with the above title, in one 
of the spacious galleries of the American Art Union. It is the 
only one now in the collection by Mr. Cole, author of the cele- 
brated Voyage of Life. : 


Beautiful dream! O gifted one, 

Of the fairest clime beneath the sun ! 

That thou hast left the earth to bless 

Thy glorious dream of loveliness, 
Our thanks, for aye be thine. 


Methinks "twas a soft and gentle tone, 
Sweet as sound of the sea-shell’s moan, 
That charmed all bright and joyous things 
To hover near on rainbow wings, 

And mingle in thy dream. 


These sunny vales as sweetly smile, 

As e’er Calypso’s fairy isle 

Did rest in moonlight on the sea, 

*Mid syren songs of minstrelsy, 
Enchanting e’en the wise. 


Was it with a pencil dipped at even 

In glowing dies of th’ sunset heaven, 

That thou didst trace this sylvan scene, 

The sunlight and the shade serene 
Reposing over all ? 


Or didst thou take the fairest thought 

That ever the poet's fancy wrought, 

And dip it in the sunbeams bright, 

And with it trace that golden light 
Of fair Arcadia’s sky? - 


Yon temple brightning in its hue, 
As rose-light beam in drop of dew, 
Seems fit abode for such as thou, 
With classic bay upon thy brow, 
Undying as thy fame. 


Thou knowest a land still more divine, 
E’en fairer than this dream of thine i 
Its light immortal on thy brow— 
Son of Genius, rest thee now, 

And dream of earth no more!* 


I too, have dreams, but what are they ? 
Vague, shadowy things that glide away, 





* The artist is deceased. 
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Formless, hueless, on they pass, 
Like phantoms in a magic glass, 
Unheeding what I will. 


Could I create a dream like thee, 
That every eye should joy to see, 
And round it wc ave such matchless spell 
That e’en one heart should love it well,— 
’'Twere bliss enough for me, 
Oct. 12, 1849. S. HL. Ss. 
—_——+29 


UNDEVELOPED TRUTH. 





It isa common practice in this age of business 
and steam, to sneer at the pretensions of visionaries, 
as they are termed, who assert the superiority of 
the spirit over matter, or who maintain that beings 
and things exist in the world too refined to be re- 
cognized by the mere animal senses. Metaphysi- 
cians have vied with each other in arguing against 
materialism, but at the same time have refused to 
recognize any great first truths but such as are 
grossly material. Theologians have thundered 
thcir anathemas at infidels who have built struc- 
tures upon their own premises in which the out- 
ward world alone is supposed to affect the internal 
spirit, and have thundered equally loud against 
those who have advanced irresistible arguments a- 
yainst infidelity but upon the ground that the great 
truths which most affect man’s welfare come not 
through the senses but are impressions upon his 
very soul. Scienee proceeding upon bases which 
are entirely of this world, has often lent its aid to 
crush the efforts of the spirit to free itself from its 
servitude to flesh ; and genius itself has generally 
spent its energies in the investigation of material 
things, leaving all higher but less tangible subjects 
to take care of themselves. 

But the spirit of inquiry at least, has been kept 
alive and all ages have given birth to a class of re- 
puted visionaries who have obtained a glimpse of 
the soul of nature—darkly it may be, still a glimpse 
—and astonished the world by their revelations. 
Sometimes the intellect only receives this spiritual 
illumination, and it is known to the world but by 
its effects, taking the form of original discoveries, 
burning language which speaks at once to the soul, 
or it may be, becoming evident simply by the pow- 
er one man possesses, of controlling the actions, 
and moulding the wills of other men. The Aris- 
totles, the Newtons, the Shakspeare:, and the Bo- 
napartes, possess not their power through merely 
physical causes, but because of the spark of God’s 
fire which illuminated their understandings, caus- 














ing them to rise higher than othcr men, from hav - 
ing the power to see farther into the causes of things. 
Again, the spirit only is illuminated, which gives 
rise to the thousand superstitious vagaries which 
existin the world, A sight of spiritual existence, 
to such minds produces no good results. Lacking 
the powers of intellect, judgment, and reason, they 
know not hew to make a good use of the know- 
ledge given them, and their lives pass in idle re- 
veries, and dreamings, or in fanatical ravings of the 
vagaries Which they mistake for direct revelations 
from God, 

A volume might be wr'tten upon this subject of 
partial illumination, in exhibiting its various phases 
and effec’s upon humanity, but enough has been 
said to illustrate the point that advancement in sei- 
ence does not necessarily imply a knowledge of im- 
material things, nor does ignorance of it forbid such 
knowledge. There is still another class who with 
enlightened intellcets have gained admission to the 
spiritual world, and who consequently have become 
the world’s benefactors by giving the results of their 
investigations. There are the prophets and seers 
who, though rarely ubtaining credence in their own 
time and generation, in after ages, are considered 
the great links of communication between man and 
God. The Platos, the Mahomets, the Isaiahs, and 
the Swedenborgs, leave no urcertain mark upon 
the world, and they would not have lived in vain, 
if their lives only resulted in turning the attention 
of the great who are yet to come, to the subjects 
which occupied their attention. Most of our mod- 
ern mental philosophers, building upon a founda- 
tion of sand have advanced ingenious but earthly 
theories concerning mind, and when they have ex- 
plained all the common phenomena,they have sup- 
posed all farther advance in that field at an end. 
But a single fact of no uncommon occurrence in 
the history of most men has been eufficient to over- 
turn their theories and proclaim their utter ignor- 
ance of the alphabet of the science of which they 
so vainly supposed they were masters. Every one 
feels the fallacy of their theory of Dreams. The 
disconnected thoughts of unquiet slumber are suffi- 
ciently easy of explanation, but that higher order 
of dreams foretelling events, rising by successive 
degrees to the habitual converse of spirits, and the 
highest gifts of foresight, and forever beyond the 
comprehension of the disciples of Locke. There 
are other feelings or perceptions, in the experience 
of nearly every person elevated above the mere 
animals, which are beyond the ordinary phenome- 
na of mind. Whence comes the irresistible con- 
viction of the truth of a subject which often forces 
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itself upon us in spite of prejudice and apparent 
evidence to the contrary ? 
well established that a wise aid expericneed Judge 


in giving advice to a much younger one, told him 


in his decisions to follow the convictions of his own 
judgment and not attempt to give a reason for the 
same, “ for,’’ added he, * the judginent will al- 
most invariably be right but the reason may be 


‘7 


wrong. 


Then again whence the of 


presentiment 


impending good or evil, which sometimes comes | 


over us While we are entirely engrossed in other 
business, and which is always the forerunner of 
events calculated to produce the same effeet as that 
There is ano- 
ther state of the mind which as far as I know 


which exhilerated or d press dus! 
, no 
one has ever attempted to explain,unless it was the 
old Grecian Philosopher, who taught that every 
thing was re-produced in a certain number of years ; 
that time and circumstance ran round incireles, 
each one beginning and ending exactly with the 
other. We may be placed in circumstances en- 
tirely new; we may be surrounded by faces not 
one of which familiar; we may be traveling in 


a region with which we are entirely unacquainted ; 


our sertses may be occupied by sights and suunds 
dissimilar to anything with which we were be- 
fore acquainted, when the conviction will suddenly 
come upon us, that this same series of events is not 
new, that they have all transpired before, and in 
the vagueness of our impressions, we can almost 
foretell what is next to come. Like objects 


in the dim twilight all is shadowy and unreal, and 


seen 


our almost superhuman endeavor for more light ou- 
ly defeats its own object, and produces additional 


darkness. When this impression first comes on, 


events seem arranging themselves in order, and the | 


7 
and 


attention of the mind is called to the lieht which 
seems about to illuminate us, but it then 
the vision is lost in the reality. 

These phenomena of the mind, together with the 
visions of the prophets, the predictions of seers,and 
the intercourse with familiar spirits from the Witeh 
of Endor to Socrates, have as yet received no ex- 
planation unless it is in the more spiritual philoso- 
phy of modern times as embodied in the teachings 
When the laws 
of the invisible beeome known to man as well as 


of Kant, Mesmer or Swedenborg. 


those of physical nature, the dreams of the Rosi- 
erucians may be realized and the elixir of life found 
in the steady and powerful control of mind over 
matter. 

I have been led to make these few desultory re- 
marks,from finding accidentally in my possession, a 
stray leaf from the autobiography of a near and 


dear friend who is no longer numbered with the | 


living. The destroying element which consumed 
his home, left this fragment only to posterity, of all 
the manuscripts containing the results of the study 
of a lifetime. THis own death occurring soon after, 
he was never enabled to repair the loss. I will 
give this fragment as it caine to me, with such ac- 
companying remarks as may be neeessary to a full 
realization of its character, and of the peculiar tem- 
A regard for his living 
friends, and perhaps a too strong belief in the divin- 
ity of his mission forbid giving his name to the pub- 
lic, and I shall designate him as Charles Stanley. 
He was always of a visionary turn and melancholy 
temperament. 


strange and startling questions respecting the hid- 


perament of my friend. 


den mysteries of nature, and as he grew older his 
taste turned towards such studies as investigated 
intangible subjects. 
pour over the history of the Salem Witchcraft,than 
to pursue any branch of science, and the portions 


} absorbing pas sion. 


| re ndered saered bi 


i natural being. 


Whena mere child he would ask | 


At school he loved be tter 10 | 


. . | 
of scripture which most attracted his attention were 
Yet this has become so | 


the mysterious interpretation of dreams, the pro- 
phecies and the revelations. This love of the mar- 
vélous seenied “to grow. with his growth and 
strengthen with his strength,’ until it became an 


Everything which offered to 


' unfold the mysteries of mind he denounced with 


the intensest cagerness. With a power which 


TH LITERARY UNION. 


t 
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and so vainly searched, he must immediately de- 


, part for Germany and hopefully continue his 


seenied almost intuition, he grasped the subtle rea- 


soning of mental philosophers, retaining that which 
was founded upon the great truths of nature, but 
else bas of 
avide as utterly worthless. 


e 4} | 


trines of; ine 4 


1 
*y) 
te 


the 
The doc- 


‘picureans, from Aristotle to 


rejecting The prevailing dog 


lny he threw 


their 


} +1) a "hr lu frop 
niost moder expoun r, he preneuneed fit only for 


Ile tarried 


from him he eaught 


} i” 


r oracrs of; @CPreauon., 


longer 
upon the works of Pilato. 


the first divine in pulse of true philose phy. By 

he next examined the Trans- 
ecndentalism of Germany. the for- 
it 
dressed, he discovered the doctrine of Plato more 
A few 


sufficed for him to examine the ground which is 


natural transition 
Here amidst 
bidding but gorgeous imagery in which was 


fully developed and etherealized. months 
usually considered the work of years, 
country no longer affording him facilities to pursue 
his investigations, he resolved to cross the Atlantic 
and renew his seareh at the immense depositions 
of the lore of ages. Perhaps he was driven to this 
} 


indefinable spirit of restlessness which had been 
ni him for 


tinually urging him to action. In his examinations 


growing up year nd which was con- 


: works upon Mental Philosophy found in the 


of Europe 


he met with disappoint- 


ers all seemed content to array 


s under the opposing banners of Aristotle 


i 
Plato, without attempting to elucidate new 


truth, or in any way to depart from the broad path 


marked out forthem. Tired but not diseouraged by 


his want of 11cecss, he chang ie {i ld of his en- 


terprise, and renewed his search amidst the scenes 


revelations and genius. In the 


monasteries of t! 
manuscripts of those ancient men who lived and 
died 

hin 


bhaka 


tless spirit of 


A life 


tude, penitence, and prayer, was well 


before the res man had driven 
seless activity. K 


1 to een devoted to sol 


caleulated to 
sive rise to the higher phenomena of the mind.and 
eisure neces: airy to pursue a profound 
Many were the lessons of wisdom 

vas enabled to rescue 
ages, which were calculated to be of the greatest 
service to the world at an age when they can be 
His wanderings at length brought 


him to 


the 


stupendous ruins of Thebes! Mere while decipher- 


ing the hieroglyphices, and unlocking the secrets of 


the ancient worldthe encountered a Kurdman. a 


descendant of the Copts inheritor of the 
love of those ancient worshipers of the mystical 
Ll before heard of him from the 


superstitious natives who regarded him as a super- 


, and an 


ia 


flame. Stanley | 


practising upon the simpler credulity of the ignor- 
anée which surrounded him, Stanley was little pre- 
pared for the majestic appearance and impressive 
address of this singular being, and his surprise was 
heightened to astonishment when he called him by 
name and addressed him in his native lancuage.— 
Without 


of St 


} 


he eding at all the e} 
vw } Ay 


1) 
amey., Oo uy 


of his 


langing countenance 


» bri 1 the principal events 


recountec 


igs, his devotion to study, 
his wander.) vs in d end 
tellme him, if he wished to solve the great mystery 


of his life, and to find that for which he had so long 


life, his ard nt longi 


arch of truth, an 


ie east were ponde rous volumes of 


from the burial of 


never again met him. 


Ilis native | 


search until crowned with suceess. He would in 
the process of time meet with a person, who had 
power to control the internal fever which was con- 
suming him, end open to him the door of that tem- 
Struck 
with the airof truth with which this address was 
made, by its being in his own language, and above 
all by the minute knowledge which he seemed to 
have of his every action, Stanley eagerly demand- 
ed the reasons for this address and prediction, and 


ple which he had so Jong desired to enter. 


the source of the knowledge which had been given. 
token of dis- 
made a mo- 
gesture and 
glanee of the eye prevented, and he disappeared 
among the tombs. 


The seer, however, waved his hand in 
sent, and turned to depart. Stanley 


tion to detain him, buta warning 


All search for him was vain, 
and although Stanley lingered around for weeks,he 
Impressed by the serious- 


ott 


ness of the prediction, and willing to try any scheme 
that even remotely promised to accomplish the 
work to which he had dedicated himself, he resolv- 
ed at once to betake himselfto Germany. The voy- 
age by sea was soon passed, and he landed, fever- 
ish and excited, at the ancient city of St. Marks. 
Ifere neither the beauty of the scenery nor the 
wondrous works of art attracted his attention, and 


he departed for Vienna with all the speed capable 


also, partly by a vague and indéfinite longing, an 


Looking upon him as an impostor. | 
I } 


of being attained by the public conveyances at that 
time. From this vapital he journeyed on, pausing 
at all the principal cities in eager expectancy, but 
In- 
tense excitement, and the fever in his veins, aggra- 


mecting with nothing but disappointments. 


vated by his continual want of success, almost drove 
him to phrensy. Still buoyed up by hope, he con- 
Neither 
in the cities nor country, had he received a sign 


tinued his travels, but without suce2ss 


that his destiny was accomplished, No seer had 
opened the sealed book, Non agician had explain- 
ed the mysteries which continually haunted him. 
At this point of his life the manuscript commences. 

** Life at leneth had become a burden to me.— 
The hope which had sustained me im my researeh- 
es into the records of the past, had departed. The 
illusions which had led me on in my eager and 
The bright vi- 
sion conceived among the ruins of Thebes had dis- 


enthusiastic study, had vanished. 


sipated ; and desolate and despairing, | resolved to 
abandon myself to fate, and no longer pursue the 
phantom which had allured me on; but which 
had so effectually eluded my grasp. At this time, 


I 


have a dim recollection of a period of inactivity, du- 


weeks of my life seem an almost entire blank. 


‘ring which despair was gnawing at my heart; of 


objectless journeying by day and by night, with a 
fire in my brain, and of exposure to the inclemen- 
ey of the weather, and the fury of the elements. 
From this state of semi-madness, I became par- 
tially aroused, an.! determined to return home, and 
die, for life to me had been a failure, and now pre- 
sented no attractions, 

“While preparing for departure, I was importun- 
ed by a number of young men, with whom I had 
formed a partial acquaintance, to join them in an 
excursion they had planned to explore some of the 
wild recesses of the Hartz Meoantains. I was im- 
pelled to accept this invitation, partly because be- 
ing conversant w-th all the wild Legends of the 
Hlartz, 1 was most anxious to survey the ground ° 
which had been the scene of so many supernatu- 
ral visitations, and partly because the restless im- 
pulse which had been so long upon me, and which 
[ had supposed was entirely allayed, urged me 
with a power which admitted of no refusal. Our 
journey was tame and uninteresting enough, until 






























we reached the immediate vicinity of the mount- 
ains. Here procuring horses, we set forward with 


high hope of adventure and profit. The very sight 


of the magnificent mountain scenery seemed 
quicken my pulsation ; recalling as it did, th 
pressions and associations of childhood. G! 
recollections came crowding upon me; and | 


inoment, forgot years of toil and disappointment.— 
I entered the wild. broken region, with somethi: 
of the zest of former years. My companions com 
plained of fatigue before my first sensations of plea- 
sure had died away. Unused to the trials of a 
journey in such a region, they were rea 
don the enterprise before the real hardships had 
commenced. I was resolved to persevere. After 
mutual explanations, they sect out on their return, 
leaving me to pursue my journey in solitude. | 
wandered on for weeks. J mounted evé ry peak, 
and explored every ravine. Without a feeling of 
fear, I encountered danger from the cragged pre- 
cipice, wild beasts, and demi-savage men. It 
seemed as if my spirit arose as new obstacles wer 
to be overcome, or new dangers surmounted.— 
But, as | became*accustomed to the monotony of 
even this variety, the old fecling of despondene: 
began to come over me, and I again determined to 
return to my native country. 

“ While in this condition, I set out one morning 
from a miserable village where | had passed t1 
night, to visit the scene of the celebrated Legend 
of the White Wolf. Exposure had produced fa- 
tigue, and [ set out unrefreshed by the vile ac- 
commodations of the preceding night. The morn- 
ing, however, was a beautiful one, late in Autumn, 
and I pressed onward for a time, with something 
like eagerness. As | advanced, the appearance of 
the country changed, until it beeame a rocky, bar- 
ren desolation. Finding nothing in the outward 
world to attract my attention, I turned my thought 
inward. Intently and despairingly musing upon 
my singular destiny, 1 did not notice the fli 
time, or a sudden change in the weather, until | 
was aroused by a sharp, chill wind striking me full 
in the face. Upon looking up, I noticed that the 
Heavens were shrouded in a mantle of gloom, and 
that a severe storm was about to commence.— 
Aware of the violence of a sudden mountain storin 
at this season of the year, and feeling ill prepared 
to brave its fury, I hastily looked around for a 
For the first time, I became 
aware that the path | was following was narrow 


place of shelter. 


and broken, and entirely different from the beaten, 
traveled road. No vestige of habitations appearing, 
I endeavored to retrace my steps; bat it soon be- 
came evident that I had lost my way. The keen 
mountain wind chilled me to-the very bone ; and 
alarmed at-my sensations, | endeavored to quicken 
my speed. Night and storm overtook me at the 
same moment. I struggled on for some time, 
drenched by the rain,my horse struggling at every 
step over the loose stones and roots of trees. | 


was on the point of dismounting, when the by-path | 


Thad been following suddenly opened into the 
public road. 
late myself upon my comparative security, when | 
My steed 
had stumbled into the bed of a mountain torrent 
so violently that I was not able to retain my seat. 
Injured, and almost stunned by the fail, I stagger- 
ed to my feet, and for a moment could not 

gine what had befallen me. Groping about, by 
good fortune I soon found my horse, which had 
stood perfectly still, and again mounted Th 
storm continued with unabated fury, aud it 


was flung violently upon the ground. 


biThal 


to grow darker every moment. Scearcely retaining 
sufficient strength to keep my seat, [trusted all ¢ 


Searcely had I began to congratu- | 
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in whose joys and sorrows I had a part; but be- 
fore these made an enduring impression, my con- 
jousn. ss returned, and I wondered at the myste- 


ry which seemed like a troubled dream. 


“For a moment I sat paralyzed by that unvary- 

aze; but collecting all my powers, I made a 

porate effort to shake off the vague and indefi- 

which began to creep iusensibly over me, 

I partially succeeded, and for a moment fancied 
hat iw 


that | was once more master of myself; but the 
ingeness, the terror, and the mystery of my 


whole life ied to sweep over medike a torrent, 
crushing my will, and rendering me passive as a 
very cliuld, I had no power to turn my eyes away, 

uld only feel the tremendous influence of 
that basilisk en sradually, but surely o’ermas- 


tering my whole being. ‘The adventures of the 


a 
~ 


urgotten; the objects in the room 

1 to have no real existence, and even the 
w inspired by that glance melted into dim for- 
The busy talk of the travelers, the 


the storm, and the crackling of the fire, 
lupon my ear like the expiring strains of the 
test music, As my senses grew faint and 


of the most exquisite happiness came 
r over me, which, in its turn, was lost in ut- 


’r unconsciou 


Isness, 

“O! the joy unutterable of that awakeuing! 
\ly heart involuntarily ascended in thanksgiving to 
God for sending this great flood of light at the mo- 

it of my deepest gloom.’ The problem of my 
existence was solved. I stood in the land of spirits, 
myself a disembodied spirit, with power to hold 
communion with the spirits of the departed. The 
hings of earth no longer occupied my atten- 

n, but I felt myself in the universe of the causes 
of the phenomena of immaterial existence. My 

nses of the flesh no longer became vehicles of in- 

, but my soul seemed to imbibe knowledge 
rom a power of sympathy and love, Every thing 
around me seemed new and strange, though it fill- 
ed me with extatie bliss. To me the soul of the 
universe was as evident as was the body of nature 
to my waking senses, Vague and dim visions here 
took the form of facts and truths. All the 


thoughts of a lifetime, all the longings of youth, the 


ierce thirst for intellectual knowledge, the deep 
and painful searching to unfold the laws of mind, 


ling baek upon me, and in a moment I 
seemed to live over my existence. Bewildered by 
the glorious visions by which I was surrounded, I 
at first could see nothing of order and system, but 
as | became accustomed to their presence, things 
arranged themselves and I could feel that the ut- 

/most harmony prevailed. The first faet or princi- 
ple that I became aware of, was, that knowledge in 
the invisible -world is to be obtained only by suc- 

cessive steps, and that the knowledge gained before 


entering into this state of existence, and the state 
of mental discipline attained, determines the rapid- 
ity with which these steps are to be taken. I ea- 
gerly sought the first truths, and Jearned that de- 
parted souls were permitted to keep watch over be- 


| | ones below, to guide them aright and resist 
the evil influence of demons whose whisperings so 


readily find a home in the human breast. What 


appears to man as the spontaneous generous im- 


pulse of his own heart,is often but the prompting of 
t! ood spirit that attends him, and what to him 
is th eakness of human nature, the whirlwind of 
passion, and the tyranny ef appetite, are but the 
onus who delight in his destruction. 

And rhuman beings but. knew that all 
their gratified desires of an unholy nature, all their 
ns merely selfish, all their passions that tri- 

vh over reason, were calculated to make them 


| 
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also demoniac, to make them revisit the earth after 
once leaving it, only to ruin others as they them- 
selves have been ruined ; and that all their gener- 
ous impulses, all their indignation against wrong 
and oppression, all their longings after purity, and 
all their noble aspirations for things higher and ho- 
lier, are the counsels of those who dwell forever 
in God’s presence, and are made to them that they 
may assimilate in character to the angels of Hea- 
ven, would they not have an additional motive to 
do right ? and would they not shun wrong as they 
would instant and violent death ? 

“I stood in my native village,before the lowly roof 
that had sheltered my infancy. There was the 
same spreading maple beneath whose shade I had 
played so oft in thoughtless glee, and there was 
the tiny brook, singing as gaily on its course as it 
did before [knew asorrow. ‘The old familiar hills, 
the distant river winding through the fertile mea- 
dows, the grazing flocks, and the verdant fields, 
were all there, and it seemed that long years of 
toil and sorrow had been completely obliterated, 
and the happy and innocent days of childhood had 
returned. 

“T entered the open door half expecting to be 
welcomed by the spirits of some of my kindred.— 
But death had not yet entered their circle, and I 
oneé more gazed upon the earthly form of my pa- 
rents. My Mother in her old arm chair was the 
same, yet not the same; time had furrowed her 
brow and dimmed her eye, yet there still remained 
that look of love which had restrained my boyish 
passions, and had guarded me from many an error 
in after years, The impress of Time’s fingers was 
also visible upon my Father, but he seemed to re- 
new his age, in witnessing the gambols of several 
little children, who in mirth were dancing about 
the floor. There was also my brother whom I had 
left a youth, now grown up to manhood, and a sis- 
ter I had never before seen. The mingled feelings 
of delight and agony of that moment can never be 
described ; delight to know that I was onee more 
in the presence of beloved ones and was assured of 
their well-being, and agony to feel myself. incapable 
of holding communication with them, except such 
as on their part would produce only a remembrance 
of me.”’ 

Ilere the manuscript abruptly terminates. Eve- 
ry thing connected with his extraordinary revela- 
tions is entirely lost. A few words more may be 
necessary for a full understanding of the singular 





mental condition of Stanley. Upon waking from 
his slumber, he eagerly sought the acquaintance of 
the stranger. He proved to be a German who had 
passed his life in investigations of the same subjects 
which had occupied so much of the time of Stanley. 
They soon became inseparable friends, and Wer- 
ner accompanied Stanley to his native country. 
Here engaging a residence in aretired country vil- 
lage they passed their time in study and contem- 
plation. For two years they incessantly labored, 
when Werner departed for Germany to bring his 
parents to this country that they might be secure 
from the political convulsions which he saw were 
about to desolate Europe. While absent the acci- 
dent happened to which I before alluded, which 
destroyed the tangible results of this labor of years. 
Exposure at the time, and the excitement caused 
by his loss, brought on a brain fever, and Stanley 
ceased to be numbered with the living before the 
return of Werner. He came back, and instead of 
sinking in grief and despair, maintained his usual 
serenity, and pursued his studies with the same ab- 
sorbing passion as before. 

The seeret may be found in the fact that their 
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death has separated their bodies, they stil] have 
frequent and familiar intercourse with each other. | 
The results of this will be given to the public if 
permitted. 
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| verential authorities, modified by the results of my 


own observation. 
First in the category of subjects, I shall mention 
Curanuiness, There are those doubtless who 
will consider this a topic quite out of place in a trea- 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND APPLICA- | tise on good manners. But I think such will ac- 


TION OF ETIQUETTE. 





It has been very justly remarked that no rules of 
Etiquette are competent, in theinselves, to form a 
gentleman or a lady. True gentility—to use a 
much-abused word—-cannot be found in any ob- 


servance of stereotyped laws, without the soul of | 


earnest intention to stimulate them into life — 
Here, as in all other legislation, it is the “ letter 
that kills, but the spirit that makes alive.” Take 
aman with a vulgar or selfish soul, and immure 
him within a library of such books as those of Ches- 
terfield and D’Orsay, for years, permitting him to 
read nothing else,—and he will still remain—sim- 
ply “the man with the vulgar or selfish soul !”’ 

Cold, artificial formality, and a disregard of these 
rules are opposite extremes, alike to be shunned. 
The one dispenses with the good qualities of heart 
essential to true politeness, and the other with the 
requirements of refined taste. Genuine courtesy 
equally avoids effeminacy and coarseness; and 
while offended by vulgarity in others, shrinks from 
indicating its displeasure in a manner which will 
give pain to the subject. It is founded on the gold- 
en rule, “Do ye unto others as ye would have oth- 
ersdotoyou.” _ 

Eriqurrre, strictly speaking, means nothing 
more than certain conventional usages practiced in 
special circles. Formerly, it signified a small cane, 
given to @ guest on entering a room, on which 
were noted the rules.to be observed while there.— 
It is wholly a thing of art,in many cases, to be sure, 
growing out of supposed necessities, but too often 
a fashion, like bustles and standing collars. In dif- 
ferent places, therefore, the etiquette is wholly un- 


like; proving it to be founded in no necessities of 


the human constitution. Thus, in some Oriental 
countries, it is etiquette for a stranger to kiss the 
wife of his host on their first meeting; in this, he 
would doubtless be kicked out of coors for his po- 
liteness. We may smile at the barbarous Esqui- 
maux, Who rub their noses together by way of sal- 
utation ; but this custom is not nearly as ridiculous 
as four-fifths of the idle ceremonies practiced in the 
courtly circles of St. James and Versailles. In fact, 
court etiquette is frequently the silliest thing in the 
world ; and we admire more the practice of the 
half-barbarous Russians, who have none at all, but 


the sovereign. 

But we have now to do with the etiquette of A- 
merican society; a system shorn of a large propor- 
tion of its useless forms, and adapted to the wants 
of an active people, who use it to render pleasant 
their social intercourse, rather than to kill the time 
on their hands, and create a test which shall ex- 
clude more industrious, and more deserving, though 
less wealthy people from their privileged and ex- 
clusive circle. Of the fastidious exactions for which 
no good reason can be assigned, we shall say noth- 
ing. And before entering into detail, I wish to say 
again, emphatically, that all the rules ever made, 
if practiced in an unkindly, or ungenerous, or in- 
delicate spirit, cannot impart to any character the 


good-breeding. The power must originate in the 
motives of your own bosom; all learned rules are 
only aids to enable you to pass through society 
without awkwardness. For those which I now in- 
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spirits were in so close communion, that, though | 


tend briefly to present, I am indebted to several re- 


| knowledge their error on reflecting that it isa habit 


not, by any means, carefully observed, and that its 
neglect inflicts upon the well-bred, the most serious 
displeasure. The breach of none of the little rules 
of the drawing-room, can be as disagreeable to the 
refined as association with the uncleanly. Nor is 
this a neglect of uncommon occurrence. In fact, 
scarcely anything is more frequent, in common in- 
tercourse, than to observe some deficiency of this 
kind that shall cause offense. I do not speak of 
fashionable parties, but ordinary intercourse. Ei- 
| ther the teeth are neglected, and the breath foul, or 
the finger-nails, if not the hands themselves, or the 
boots, if not the remainder of the clothing of gen- 
tlemen, have failed to receive the attention which 
is demanded by the respect due those with whom 
we associate. Even if these things are attended to 
there is a still more general laxity with regard to 
the remainder of the person. In plain words, the 
whole body should undergo frequent ablutions, in 
order to relieve you from this charge. I shall not 
dwell upon this; the general arguments may be 
found in any treatise on health,where they are more 
appropriate than here. But I will say that the 
general remissness in regard to the practice, may 





content themselves with imitating the example of 


be proved by any observer in our fashionable sa- 
loons. The most fastidious belle carries with her 
the evidence, in the most exclusive circles, by the 
lavish use of the various perfumeries necessary to 
‘counteract its effects. Whenever I am greeted,un- 
der sueh circumstances, with the overpowering 
odors of patchouly or eau de cologne, my thoughts 
immediately revert to the bath; and the reflection 
is anything but pleasing to myself, or flattering to 
the be-scented subject. 

In conclusion, I would say, then, that the duties 
of the toilet should commence each day ; that they 
should be done thoroughly, according to these 
hints, leaving nothing to offend the most delicate 
sense. Truly good society can dispense with rich- 
ness of dress, or extreme fashion ; but with rigid 
cleanliness,—-—never. 

Dress. I shall say but little under this head, as 
a few general hints are sufficient. 

The great pointin dressing, is good taste.— 
Fashions claim to be founded on this principle, but 
the assumption is a gross libel. Dress is intended 
to protect the body ; not to deformit. No fashion 
should be followed which has this last effect. The 
best taste would consist in adopting the dress to the 
form. This would discard, among men, long and 
narrow boots, very broad or narrow coat-tails, ex- 
treme swaddling of the neck, and the use of hats ; 
among women, bustles and paddings of all kinds, 
enormous sleeves, and large bonnets. But man- 
kind will not suddenly observe this principle ; 
therefore, for a few to do it in defiance of the rest, 
would expose them to observation and unpleasant 
remark. The best course, then, would seem to be 
a medium one; to conform just enough to the pre- 
vailing fashion to avoid singularity, and yet disre- 
gard its frequent changes and absurdities. 

Another view of dress, is, to set off advantages 
and conceal defects. This may be done to a cer- 





charm of courtesy, or give any conduct the air of | tainextent. The effect of extreme height or cor- 


| pulence may be diminished by a judicious arrange- 
ment, without any violation of taste ; in the selec- 
tion of colors, too, effect may be produced on pecu- 
liarities of complexion. But this should never lead 
| to excesses in pattern or too great variety of color ; 
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the minimum the latter being maximum of excel- | with the philosophy of motion. Learn self-control, 
till all your limbs are in subjection. To blush when 
addressed, or keep the hand in the pocket, or any | 


lence. As a general thing, too, dark colors are 
more appropriate in Winter and light ones in Sum- | 
mer. 

In short, the plainest dressed people are the best | 
dressed ; all gaudy hues and ostentatious ornament 
including all jewelry bat the very plainest—be- | 
ing infallible evidences of vulgar taste and small | 
mind, 

Carriace. As importanta requisite as any in a 
gentleman or a lady, and one of the most difficult 
to secure, is a good carriage. Itis the artificial na- 
ture of civilized society that creates this difficulty ; 
ameng the most intelligent and active tribes of sav- 
age men, travelers have always noticed the vigor 
and grace of motion as a prominent characteristic. 

Wild horses and other animals are distinguished 
above tame ones, in the same way. It is the shac- | 
kles and indolence of civilized life that mar the de- | 
siga of Nature, and rob her creatures of half their 
graces. Who can wonder that children reared in 
cities, and practiced daily, to the unvarying monot- 
ony of its forms, should lack the essential freshness 
and natural grace of those accustomed daily to 
range through forests and chase their wild game 
over mountains and rocks, where every muscle of 
the body is brought into healthy action and devel- 
oped harmoniously with the rest? How is daily 
travel over hard, unvarying pavements, and sitting 
for many weary hours in one position at school, 
and reclining on beds of down, when the hills, just 
kindling with morning light, were a fitter resori— 
how is all this to call in play the varied machinery 
of the system, And accustom it to work with the 
ease and elegance of motion which God designed. 
But this is not the worst. As the child escapes 
from the routine of its earlier education (miserable 
misnomer!) come the dancing master and the 
tailor, male and female,to teach steps which Nature | 
would blush at, and crampand distort the frame 
with the thousand and one appliances of fashion ! 
customs more truly barbarous and disgraceful than 
those of the poor negroes of Congo, who we, in the 
fullness of our enlightened compassion, cal] sav- 
ages. 

All the homilies on Etiquette which have ever | 
been written, can have very little good effect till | 
our abuses of civilization are corrected. In form- 
ing good and graceful manners, we must recede 
from many of our advances. No lady who has 
been accustomed from childhood to clothing which 
interferes with the natural growth of the body, or 
has been denied that purity of physical exercise we 
have hinted at, can expect to emulate the graceful | 
carriage of the Indian belle, whom a kind fate has 
protected from such misfortunes. 

Even in country life, these evils more or less 
prevail. The boy who forsakes the plough for a 
game at ball on the green, or an exercise in leap- 
ing or swimming, frequently does it at the hazard 
ofa parental reprocf. Thisis all wrong. Parents 
should rather encourage the practice of these na- 
tural gymnastics whose influence is equally hap- 
py both on body and mind. 

But is there no correction of these evils? A very | 
partial one. You can do a great deal by — 
vigorous exercise ; ramble away among the hills ; 
accustom yourselves to long and frequent walks ; 
get some friend to point out your faults of motion, 
and labor to overcome them ; use the museles of 
the instep and ankle; and always keep yourself 
erect. Practice walking before people, till you can 
enter a drawing-room without embarrassment.— 
Dress according to the dictates of common sense. 
If you have a dancing-master, be sure that he is 
himeelf a gentleman, and practically acquainted | 

















other awkward position,or play with anything with- 
in reach, or allow the figure to remain in a stiff or 
crooked position, or move with a lounging gait, are 
among the most palpable evidences of ill-breeding. 








Select Miscellany. 


BEN BOLT. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 





Don’t you remember sweet Alice? Ben Bolt, 
Sv» eet Alice with hair so brown, 

Who blushed with delight if you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown ; 

In the old church yard in the valley; Ben Bolt, 
Ina corner obscure and alone, 

They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray, 
And Alice lies under the stone. 


Under the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 
That stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we've lain in the noonday shade, 
And listened to Appleton’s mill. 
Tre mill wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have all tumbled in, 
And a quiet that crawls round the walls, as you 
gaze, 
Takes the place of the olden din. 


Do you mind the cabin of logs, Ben Bolt, 
That stood by the pathless wood ? 

And the button-ball tree, with its motley boughs, 
That nigh by the door step stood ? 

The cabin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt— 
You would look for the tree in vain ; 

And where once the lords of the forest stood, 
Grow grass and the golden grain. 


And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt? 
And the master, so cruel and grim ? 

And the shady nook in the running brook, 
Where the children went down to swim ? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt ; 
The spring of the brook is dry ; 

And of all the boys who were schoolmates then, 
There are only you and I. 


There is a change in the things I love, Ben Bolt, 
They have changed from the old to the new ; 

But I feel in the core of my spirit the truth, 
There never was change in you. 

Twelve munths, twenty, have passed, Ben Bolt, 
Since first we were friends, yet I hail 

Thy presence a blessing, thy friendship a truth, 
Ben Bolt of the salt sea gale! 
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While writing verses for my love, [looked up from 


the paper, 


And there she stood! ‘I rose in haste, and over- 


turned the taper, 
“ How careless to put out the light 
‘“* It is surprising.’ 


he 
. 


I answered, “that I quenched my lamp, when I 


saw the sun arising ?”’ 





Thy conquered foe do not despise, 

But treat him nobly while you can ; 
In every bone some marrow lies— 

In every jacket there’s a man. 


she said.— 
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The Governor and Mad-Man. 





| One of the oldest inhabitants of Boston 


has furnished the following anecdote of old 
Governor Leverett, as an illustration of the 
| force of courage and ingenuity upon a mad. 
man :— 

| One morning, several years ago. a stout, 
| burly-built maniac, in a paroxysm of insanity, 
‘burst out of the asylum, and on his way, a 
musket, heavily loaded, fell into his hands.— 
With this formidable weapon, mounted with 
the terrible bayonct, the mad-man rushed out 
into the city, and pretty effectually cleared 
the street, he was walking along. “Turning 
a corner, he suddenly came upon Gov. Leve- 
rett, and was on the point of making a charge 
upon the vitals of the old Governor, who,ecom- 
prehending his danger, in a single glance at 
the fellow, and drawing himself up square and 
firmly before his dreadful antagonist, he hail- 
ed im thus: 

“Ho! brother soldier, have you learned 
your exercise?” 

“Yes, I have?” said the fellow, with a great 
oath. 

“Then, brother,” said the governor, “stand 
to your arms like a vigilant soldier, while I 
give the word of command.” 

The mad-man seemed pleased, and stood 
bolt upright, with his musket fitted close to 
his shoulder, in regular drill order. 

“ Poise your firelock !’—the fellow did so: 
“Rest your fire-lock!” the fellow obeyed ;— 
“Ground your fire-lock !” this he did; “ Face 
to the right about—Mancn ?” says the gover- 
nor—and us the mad-man wheeled and step- 
ped away, the governor quickly ran up behind, 
seized the powerful fellow and the musket, 
aud held him until several lookers-on—stand- 
ing at a safe distance and watching this curi- 
ous scene—came to the governor’s assistance, 
and the mad-man was secured and carried back 
in an awful rage, to his quarters. 

This aneedote reminds me of a similar one, 
that happened to the famous Dr. Physic, an 
eminent medical man, now dead and gone, of 
Philadelphia. The doctor was a visiting phy- 
sician at the asylum near that city, and one 
morning after going his rounds among the 
patients of the institution, he strolled up stairs 
into the top gallery of the large rotunda of the 
building, to view the city and surrounding 
country. While absorbed in the view from 
his high elevation, a robust mad-man, who 
had eluded his keepers, came suddenly upon 
the doctor, to his no little astonishment and 
bodily fear. But, keeping perfectly cool, he 
bid the maniac “good day,” and was turning 
about to go down stairs. 

“No you don’t,” says the mad-man, clutch- 
ing the doctor firmly as a vice; “I want you 
to show me something, they say you do eve- 
rythinz, cut off heads, legs and arms,put them 
together, take a man all apart, and then mend 
him up as good as ever; and I know youcan, 
too, but I want you to just jump down this 
hole, the opening of the rotunda, surrounded 
by the long spiral stairway, away down on the 
pavement. Come on,do it you must!” And 
| the fellow exerted himself to drag the doctor 
up to the railing, to which the poor doctor 
clung with the tenacity of a tick. The mo- 
/ment was one of peril to the doctor, but his 











‘| presence of mind completely floored his an- 


| tagonist. 
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“ It would be very hard for me to jump the public thanks of Lord Lake, He return. | 


‘ 


down there, sir,” said the doctor; “ but ITean|ed to Scotland, his native country, in 1808, 
do a greater feat than that for you, if you|and afterwards traveled in Spain, Greeee, 
wish to see me try ‘ie | Turkey, Egy pt, ete. He was returned for 

* Can you, eh, old fellow? Whatis it?’ | Weymouth in 1811, and since that time, with 

bd Why, sir, I will go down there to the bot- the xception of one or tWoO ye rs, Dba by ena 
tom, and with one good spring, sir, P’/i jump, member of the House of Commo: 
clear up here!” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the maniac; “that|)isa member of the College of Surgeons in 
would be worth seeing; go down, doctor, Edinburgh and London, Vice-President of the 
and jump up; Ill catch you when you come up!” | Society of Arts, ete. Mr. Hume is early in 

The doctor lost no time in going down and | the House, and always at his post, when any 
sending up the keepers, who nabbed the poor | important vote is to be taken. . 
deluded man. 

The moral of these anecdotes, shows that | mental and bodily fe 
it is far more wise to manage maniacs by low members, who are but half his age. He 
acts of kindness and innocent stratagem, | thinks clearly, and presents his 
than by compulsive threats and acts of vio- | natural and forcible language. 
lence. 
leading member of the Anti-Corn-Law-League. 
LEADING MEN IN PARLIAMENT. | He is in favor of the ballot, extension of suf- 

— \frage, and short Parliaments. He commen- 

The First Lord of the Treasury, the Rt. | ced life asa cotton printer in Manchester, and 
Hon. Lord John Russell, is the youngest son | has risen entirely by the for 
of the sixth Duke of Bedford. He is the au-| He is author of pamphlets entitled “ Englan?, | 


He now 


represents Montrose, his native district. He 


\Ithough more 
than 70 years of age, he goes through more 
‘e] 


l= 


V labor th n most ¢ f his { 
thoughts in 


Richard Cobden, Esq.,is well known as a 


oe Te 


e of his talents. 


thor of a well written memoir of his distin-| Ireland and America,” and R i; by a 
guished ancestor, Lord William Russell.— | Manchester manufacturer.” He 1 returned 


From 1830 till 1834 he was paymaster of the for Stockport, in 1841; re-elected in 1847, 


forces. In 1835, he was appointed Se cretary and chosen, also, for the Ws Riding - of 
of State for the Colonies. He was formerly | Yorkshire, at the same time, when he mad 


a conditional supporter of the ballot. Lord | his election to sit for the latter plece. He is 
John is about fifty-seven years of age,and his|}a moan of method ard arrangement, and hi 
onerous duties have evidently impaired his speeches give proof of a well-informed, en- 
health. He is small of stature, has an amia-| larged and powerful mind. 


ble expression of countenance, and is a pleas- ThomasPerronet Thompson,Esq., F. R.S., 
ing speaker, eriduate at Queen’s College, Cambridg 
Sir Robert Peel, Baronet, was born in 1788. 1801, where he was enth wi dob 

His father, by his sagacity and perseverance, | tained a Fellowship. He afterwards entered 
amassed great ealth, and rose from an hum- | the Navy and Army 1 became a Lieut. Col. 
ble station to the rank of Baronet. Tle was He vy appointed Governor of Sierra Le- 
educated at Harrow school, where he was the one in 18.8; interpreter and negotiator 
form-fellow of Byron. He entered Christ’s | with the Wahal Pi 1 Gulf in 


Church, Oxford, where he took a double first |} 1819 and 1820, where le was instrumental 
class degree in 1808. The following year he in effecting the treaty which rendered the 
was returned to Parliament, for the borough slave trade piracy. In polities, Col. Thomp- 


of Cashel. He sat for Oxford University from | son is a Radieal Reformer, in favor of univer- 
1818 to 1828, when he was thrown out by) sal suffrage, and pledged to oppose all reli- 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, who still represents that) gious endow: s, He represented Hull from 
learned corporation. He then sat for West-| 1835 till 1857; and vy first returned for 
bury, till 1830, when ne was elected for Tam: | Bradford in 1847. He i hor of tl True 
worth, which he has since continued to repre- | Theory of Rent; a Catechism on the Corn 
sent. He sueceeded Lord Sidmouth as See-) Law He was joint proprietor with Di 

retary of State for the Home Department in Bowring, of the VW inster Review from 
1822, and for the first time, had a seat in the | 1825 to. 1835. to which Pp iblication be econtri- 
Cabinet. He was first Lord of the Treasury | buted numerous articles 

from 1841 to 1846. In 1837, he was elected Benjamin D’Israeli. is the eldest son of J. 
Lord Rector of Glasgow University. Three-| D’Israeli, the author of the “ Curiosities of 


score years have somewhat thinned Sir Rob-| Literature.” The talent of the father appears 

ert’s hair, but his mental and physical powers to have deseended to his son, who is the au- 

are vigorous. His speeches evince abundant thor of “Coningsby,” and several popular 

traces of thought and eloquence, and his va- tales. 

ried and accurate information, lucid state- liament of 1837: Shrews! ury from 1841 to 
I 


, een 9 ‘ers , 
[le rv presented Maidstone in th 


ments, and great fluency in speaking, render | 1847; and has represented Bucks since 1 
him an able debater. latter date. He may be considered as the 
Joseph Hume, Esq., F.R. S. and F. R. A. ! leader of that section of the Conservative par- 


S.,isa Radical Reformer. During a long Par-| ty which has received the name of “ Young 


liamentary career, he has been distinguished | England.” His speeches abound with keen 
for his unceasing watchfulness over the na- sarcasm, and contain a creat amount of histo- 
tional estimates, and his unsparing denuncia- | ri-al information, He does not indulge in 


tions of the extravagant expenditure. Mr.H. much rhetorical ornament, but his speeches 


was educated for the medical profession, and amuse, and are sure to command attention. — 
proceeded to India in the capacity of surgeon.' He lias no action, and his delivery is heavy. 
He was soon employed in that country in the | He is apparently about forty-five. His eoun- 
various oflices of Persian interpreter, pay-| tenance is p le, his hair black. and his stature 


master, postmaster, etc., discharging his du-| somewhat about the middle height.—Corres- 


tes with so much fidelity, that be obtained | pond nee of Zion's Herald. 


Fame—The Poet and Missionary. 

When complimented apon his _politieal 
fame, Campbell generally met the speaker 
with some ludicrous deduction; some morti- 
fying drawback from the ready money reputa- 
tion for which his friends gave him credit— 
yes, it was very humiliating. Calling at an 
office in Holborn for some information I was 
in want of, the mistress of the house, a sen- 
sible, well-informed woman, invited me to 
take a seat in the parlor; her husband would 
be at home instantly, but if I was in a hurry, 
she wouid try to give me the information re- 
quired. 

Well, I was in a hurry, as usual, thanked 
her much, received the information, and was 
just wishing her good morning, when she hes- 
itatingly asked, if I would kindly put my name 
to a charity subscription list? 

“By all means,” and putting on my glas- 
ses, | wrote T. Campbell, and returned it 
with the air of aman whe had done some- 


thing handsome. 


“ Bless me!” said she in a whisper, looking 
at the name, “this must be the great Mr. 
Campbell! Exeuse me, sir, but may T just 
be so bold as to ask if you be the celebrated 
rentleman of that name ?” 

“Why, really, ma’am, no,”—(Yes,” said 
my vanity,) “my name is just as you see, T. 
Campbell,’ making her at the same time a 
handsome bow. 

“ Mr, Campbell,” she said, advancing a step, 
“very proud and happy to be honored with 
this unexpected call. My husband is only 
‘change, and will be so happy to 
thank you for the great pleasure we have had 
in reading your most interesting work—pray 


rone oO 


+o) hair 2? 
iAKeC AaCHAIT. 


This is a most sensible woman, thought I, 
and I dare say her husband is a man of great 
taste and penetration. 

“ Madam,” said I, “I am much flattered by 
so fair a-compliment,’—laying the emphasis 
* ] will wait with pleasure ; but, in 
the mean time, I think I forgot to pay my 
ul tion.” She tendered me the book, 
and | put down just double what I intend- 
had I ever so fair an opportunity 
for liberality? “Indeed,” resumed the lady 
smiling, “ | consider this a most gratifying in~ 

ident; but here comes my husband.” 
‘John, dear, this is the celebrated Mr, 


6 999 
Indeed 


[repeated my dow, and in two or three mi- 
nutes we were as intimate as any three per- 
Sons could be. 

“ Mr. Campbeli,” said the worthy husband, 
“IT feel greatly honored by this visit, aeciden- 

| 


; > 


tal though it be. 

Vhy, [am often walking this way,” said 
I, “and I will drop in now and then, just to 
Say how d’ye do.” 

“ Delighted, Mr. Campbell, delighted !~ 
Your work is such a favorite with my wife 
there; only last night we sat up till one o’- 
clock, reading it.” 

“Very kind indeed, very. 
new edition ?” 

“No, Mr. Campbell, ours is the first. ?” 

What! thinks I to myself, forty years 
ago; this is gratifying, quite an heir-loom in 
the family. 

“QO, Mr. Campbell,” said the lady “ whe’ 


Have you the 
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dangers——what—what—you must have suf-) 
fered! Do you think you will ever make | 
Christians of them horrible cannibals ?” 

“ No doubt of that, my dear,” said the hus- 
band triumphantly, “only look what Mr 
Campbell has already done.’’ 

Inow felt a strange ringing in my ears, 
but recollecting my “Letters from Algiers,” 
I said, “ O, yes; there is some hope of them 
Arabs yet.” 

“We shall certainly go to hear you next 
Sunday, and I am sure your sermon will 
raise a handsome collection.” By this time 
I had raised my hat and walked hastily to the 
threshold. - ; 

“ Mr. Campbell! are you ill?” inquired my 
two admirers. 

“No, not quite, only thinking of them hor-| 
rible cannibals !” 

“Ah, no wonder; I wish I had said nothing | 
«bout them. 

“I wish so too; but, my good lady, I am 
net the celebrated Mr. Campbell.” 

“What! not the great missionary ?” 

“No;” and so saying I returned to my 
chamber, minus a guinea, and a head shorter 
than when I left. 

en  O- o— 
Princely Generosity. 





One of the most remarkable statues of the, 
exhibition in Paris was, no doubt, the Pene-| 
lope,which took the great prize of 4000 francs, 
The fortunate owner of this modern chef 
deuvre is Mr. de Luynes, and we are told the 
bargain was concluded in the following | 
way : 

“ Sir,” said the Duke de Luynes to Mr. In- 
les Cavalier, the sculptor, “how much will 
you take for that statue ?” 

“T cannot let it go for less than 1000 
franes.” 

“Then, sir, you cannot sell it to me.” 

“Tt cost me a great deal of time and work.” 

“No doubt, sir; but as I want to give its 
real value for it, I will not give 1000 frances.” 

“But, sir, I don’t understand 

“Well, such is my opinion, I will not buy 
it at 1000 franes. 

“You give up the idea of purchasing it, 
then ?” 

“Not at all; only allow me to have my own 
way about the price, and I take it at once; I 
will give you 12000 francs for the statue; see 
whether that suits you.” 

The Penelope was so'd. This is truly a| 
royal way to reward talent and encourage the 
fine arts. 

<r ———_—_ 
Vaccination. 

The following is one of the regulations of 
the Cambridge Schools: 

“ No pupil shall be admitted into any of the 
Public Schools, without a certificate from a 
physician that he or she has been vaccinated, 
or otherwise secured against the small pox ; 
but this certificate shall not be required of 
pupils who go from one Public School to) 
another.” 





Lt BHP — 


Beavutirer. Memorrat.—In Altorf, Wil-| 
liam Tell’s buth-place, all the scenes of his 
exploits are marked by fortains. 


—4 aoe 
Action is life and health, repose is death and 
corruption. 





THE 


| with all the rogues, pickpockets and burglars 


| by the shadows, they were tracked wherever 
ithey went, and t 


| was at another table. Lle walked about town 
ifora mile or so; the shadow was behind 


‘at his elbow, reading too. He registered his 
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The Shadow. Police. FALL OF MANNA. 








The New York correspondent of the Inqui-| The following letter appears in the Garden- 
rer of this city, one of the best of bis elass,| er’s Chronicle, (England,) and is dated Erze- 
thus describes a feature of the New York po-| room, 2d of July, 1849 :— 


‘lice system : | “'P'wo months ago a report was current in- 


Did your readers ever hear of that depart- Krzeroom that a miraculous fail of an edible 
ment of our city police called the Shadow substance had occurred near Byazid, but as 
System? I suppose not; so [ll explain it. | the simplest facts are often gradually distor- 


ue 


| . ite and racvroer:s » i ie , € 
The Chief of Police has in his employ a num. | ted and exaggerated in this country, and the 


ber of trust-worthy men, who are acquainted moet unblushing falsehoods cireulated,in ates 

: /nexion with anything of unusual concurrence, 
the European residents here were not inelin- 
ed to listen eredulously to the accounts of 
this “ wonderful fall of bread from heaven.” 


in the country, of foreign as well as domestic 
crowth. Their province is to watch every 


steamboat and railroad arrival, and in case any TI 
. 1e rep , "eVer ¥ 4 * 
of those gentry make their appearance, they | 7 "° ™ port, however, inste id of being scon 
forgotten, gained daily more ground; speci- 


are to follow and dog them, wherever they go, | “7 
. /mens o » substances were br ht hithe 
and to report progress two or three times a | mens of the substances were brought hither, 


day to Mr. Matsell. One of the most skilful | and travellers from Byazid bore testimony to 
. the fact of several showers of these lichens 
has picked any quantity of locks, but I be- | having taken place, Finding that there was 
‘some foundation for this phenomenon, I 

thought that the matter was deserving of in- 
vestigation, and that you would be interested 
in knowing it. [therefore applied to Dr. 
Heinig, the sanitary physician at Byazid, (the 
vnly European residing there,) to furnish me 
with information, which I elieited by means 
of a series of questions, It is the result of 
these inquiries which Inow have the pleasure 
of submitting to your notice, About the 18th 
or 19th of April last, at a period when there 
had been for a whole fortnight very rainy 
weather, with strong winds from the S. E. 
and KE. S. E., the attention of the shepherds 
and villagers frequenting the country near 
Byazid was attracted by the sudden appear- 
ance, in several localities, of a species of li- 
chen scattered in considerable quantities over 
certain tracts, Measuring from five to ten 
miles each in cireumference. Dr. Heinig de- 
scribes two or three spots as follows :—One 
is sitaated three miles east of Byazid, behind 
a range of rocky mountains stretching from 
the north gradually towards the S. E. The 
In this way he was harrassed and degged | other is five miles to the south of Byazid, near 


burglars in the United States, who in his day 


lieve has determined to sin no more in this 
way, arrived here a few days ago, from a 
neighboring city, in company with his coun- 
sel, a highly respectable and well known mem. 
ber of the bar. As soon as they were espied 


1 
he limb of the law being 
looked upon as a pal of the burglar, was ac- 
cordingly watched as close as the other. 

Soon after his arrival he got shaved; the 
shadow followed him into the barber-shop.— 
He went to see a friend ; the shadow waited 
outside. He went toa restaurant to dine, 


low 


in company with some friends; the shac 


him. He went to the theatre; the shadow | 
was in the next seatto him. He went to his 
hetel and read the papers; the shadow was 


name at the hote]: the shadow looked over 
his shoulder He went to bed; the shadow 
inquired the number of his room. 


for three days, at the end of which time he ia similar range of roeks running in the above 
thought he would call on the Chief of Police named direction. It is remarkable that no 
in reference to the business of his client, and | one had ever before observed these lichens in 
lo! and behold the shadow was there, too.—j|the neighborhood—not even the shepherds, 
As soon as he made himself known,.of course,| who often pasture their flocks on the crags 
the shadow was withdrawn; but Mr. Matsell | and in almost inaccessible places; and Dr. He- 
told him that he could tell him every thing | inig, Who has been in Mount Ararat, (whick 
which he had done since he came to the city—| is close to Byazid) and who appears to havea 


| what he had eaten, the description of wine he | taste for rambling over mountains, says. he 


took at dinner—where he visited—in fine ev- | has never met with any. 
ery thing connected with his movements from! ‘What seems to confirm the assertion that 
morning till night. The best of the joke is, | these products were not known previous to 
that Mr. Matsell issued direetions for his ar-| their unaccountable appearance is, that last 
rest the next day, and he ‘would have been _year the crops were greatly injured by locusts, 
brought a prisoner to his office as sure asj|and a famine threatened; and had the sub- 
fate, if he had not called there. stance been known to exist anywhere in the 
Such is the shadow police in New York.—-| vicinity, it would most assuredly have been 
Criminals dread it; and I'm informed that | eagerly sought atierand collected last autumn 
they have, ere this, kneeled to the Chief of| when the price of wheat had risen to more 
Police, and begged of him to cease persecu-| than doubie its usual value. A similar phe- 
ting them in that way, promising everything. | nomenon is said to have oceurred in Byazid 
The result of this system is, that New York | some years ago, when it is probable that the 
is too uncomfortable for such people, and | edible qualities of these lichens became known 
they manage to give ita wide berth. It. may)|to the natives; unless showers took place 
bewadded, that after a little explanation, the | previous to that period, which I have not been 
legal gentleman and the Chief of Police had ‘able to ascertain, Supposing the lichens to 
a hearty laugh over the matter. The reason | have been blown off some adjoining jnacces- 


‘the shadows are termed such, is because they | sible places,.and in sueh great quantities, too, 


will stick as close to a suspicious character as | how is the rarity of the occurrence accounted 


his own shadow. for? and how is it that they covered such 


-ow 
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large tracts of country? No proof has been 
adduced of any one having seen the fungi fall; 
but as the first intelligence was brought by 
villagers, who, early one morning had observ- 
ed the lichens strewed over a large tract of 
ground where they had not observed any on 
the evening before, it is probable that the 
showers must have taken place during the 
night. In some localities, the one or the oth- 
er kind of lichen alone was found; in others, 
the two species mixed. On the 19th of June, 
another quantity of lichen was discovered ,and 
as the spot was a well frequented one,it seems 
likely that the fall had oecurre1 only a few 
days previously. From al] aecounts, the 
quantity collected has been very great. Dr. 
Heinig says that a person could collect at the 
rate of 1 1-2 pounds in an hour, which, con- 
sidering the lightness of the product, is a tol- 
lerable quantity. The substance is ground 
up with wheat and made into bread, or eaten 
simply in its raw natural state. 
=@er 


Dombey and Dickens. 








An Englishman now in New York, where 
he has a work in press, on the Literary Men 
of England, charges Mr. Dickens with libel- 
ling private individuals in his novels. Thus, 
according to Mr. Powell, the writer in ques- 
tion, the original of Mr. Dombey is a well 
known ship owner and merchant in Leaden- 
hall Street. When the first number appeared, 
the likeness was readily recognized by this 
wealthy merchant’s relatives, and he was 
christened Dombey on the spot; he himself 
was not averse to the “high distinction of 
being a hero of a work by so popular a wri- 
ter as Mr. Dickens.” Mr. Powell says he has 
seen this merchant blandly smile as the allu- 
sion has been made in his hearing; but as the 
work proceeded, and the heartless, mercena- 
ry character of a London merchant was un- 
folded, his face grew tragically dismal at the 
slightest reference to what had formerly fed 
his pride. Another character drawn from 
real life, is a Mr. Laing, a Bow Street magis- 
trate, who is described in Oliver Twist, under 
the name of Mr. Fang. A third personage, is 
Alderman Sir Peter Laurie,wbo figures in the 
“ Chimes” as Alderman Cute, who vows, with 
magisterial pomposity, that he “will put sui- 
cide down.” 

We are sorry to hear this of Mr. Dick- 
ens. An author should write from real life, 
that is, he should be true to human nature in 
general,but he ought never to descend to per- 
sonality. When a writer stoops to this, he 
loses all claim to be considered a gentleman, 
and affords good reason, moreover, to ques- 
tion his inventive genius. We trust that Mr. 
Powell is mistaken. May it not be that Mr. 
Dickens did not copy these characters from 
the individuals mentioned, but that the simi- 
larity between the real person and the ideal 
one induced the public to believe that the por- 
trait had been drawn from nature *— Evening 
Bulletin. 
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Cleveland, Ohio, is said to be underlaid by 
an extensive quicksand, which has lately oc- 
casioned a serious landslide into the lake car- 
rying with it several houses. The caving in, 
however, was gradual, and the oecupants had 
time to save themselves and furniture. Such 





Tragical Affair. Lamb hissing his own Farce. 








The following affords another proof that; When Lamb’s farce of Mr. H. was aeted.he 
truth is stranger than fiction. gave acurious instance of one of his singular 
Among the strangers of distinction who for | traits. It must be at once conceded that there 
many years came to spend the winter in Paris,| was small evidence of humor in it, and the 
were M. and Madame Arcos, Spaniards of im- construction was undramatie; still there was 
mense wealth. Failing to make their usual much to show it was written by a man infin- 
visit Jast winter, it was thought their Castilian | itely superior to all the faree-writers in the 
pride could not accommodate itself to repub-, kingdom. Towards the end of the perform- 
lican rule; but it afterwards appeared that ance, when it was evident to all thatthe piece 
their absence arose from a far different cause.| was unmistakably damned, the attention of 
M. Areos, like his countryman Aguado, made | some of Lamb’s friends was drawn to a very 
his own fortune. He begun life asa pedlar loud and violent hissing, which, like a stormy 
and small retail trader; and having thus ac-| petrel, seemed to ride on the whirlwind, and 
cun.ulated some funds, he engaged in stock to direct the storm, or, as Talfourd says, it 
speculation; then became contractor for the, was the most prominent fact of the evening, 
salt tax in Spain, and finally, while still young “by merit raised to that eminence.” What 
retired from business amillionaire. He might | was their astonishment to find that this vig- 
have enjoyed his fortune long and happily; | orous expression of dissent came from Lamb 
but endeavoring to indulge a pardonable van-| himself, who, when questioned as to his mo- 
ity, he lost both fortune and life. It appears’ tive after the fall of the eurtain, stammered out 
that M. Arcos, while yet poor, had made a voy-| in his peculiar pop-gun manner: 

age to Chili, and there became smitten with a| “I was terribly afraid that they would take 
young lady of respectable family, who were, me to be the author. 

proud of their rank, her uncle being no less a 
personage than the Bishop of Santiaga. So| 
that,it being thought a great piece of presump- | 
tion, in a poor, unknown young man, to ex- 
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The Oyster. 
M. De Quatrefages has recently ascertained 
that, contrary to the common opinion, the sex- 





pect a Bishop’s niece, he met with a rude re- 
buff in demanding her in marriage. But as the 
young lady was willing to give her consent, 


parted for Europe. 
After becoming wealthy, M. Arcos wished, 


that of the Bishop was not again asked; and. 
having married in secret, the young couple de- | 


es are separate in the oysters. M. Blanchard’s 
observations confirm those of M. De Quatre- 
fages. In his investigations into the nervous 
system of Mollusca, he has had oceasion to 
examine a great number of these animals, and 
| in the proper seasons, he has always found 

the eggs and the spermatozo isolated in differ- 


by displaying it with his wife, to triumph over | ent individuals. 
the family that had once disdained him. In-| . 
stead then of going to Paris last winter, M. Vesuvius. 
and Madame Arcos departed for Chili in a| In January last, Vesuvius was singularly 
vessel which they had purchased and furnish- | active, and two large streams of lava issued 
ed at a great expense. They carried with forth, taking the direction of Boscotrecase and 
them all the appliances of luxury and show; Ottaiajano. After causing much fear and in- 
diamonds, plate, splendid furniture, earriages,! jury, the vents closed; but near the last of 
and servants in rich liveries; nothing was for- | the month, another stream burst out, down 
gotten that might serve to dazzle their dis-| the east side, and threatened the villa of Prince 
dainful relatives. After a pleasant voyage Ottaiajano. 
they arrived in Chili; but they had still be-| 
fore them a land journey of 300 miles before | 
they could arrive at the city where the family | 
of Madame Arcos resided. They were in-, We may master all the lore of antiquity— 
formed that the road was infested by bands of, be conversant with all the writings, sayings, 
robbers, so ferocious that they even fed onthe and actions of the mighty dead—we may fa- 
flesh of their victims! and were advised to| thom the sciences, read the heavens, under- 
wait until this band had been dispersed. stand their mysteries of matter and explain 
But M. Arcos, impatient to enjoy the tri-| the phenomena of earth and air; yet, if we 
umph of his self love, procured an escort of, are not able to weigh our own actions and re- 
one hundred well-armed men, and set on his! quirements with the actions of others in the 
journey with all his train. Letters recently | balance of even-handed, impartial justice, and 
received from Valparaiso, contain most mel-| repine not at the verdict—if the clear, pure 
ancholy intelligence concerning the unfortu- light of charity and forbearance has not clear- 
nate travelers. About half-way, the caravan | ed the mist of prejudice from the understand- 
was attacked ; part were killed, part escaped ing—if we have not yet obtained the perfect 
by flight, and the rest with M. Arcos and his knowledge and perfect government of our- 
wife were made prisoners, and after being selves, and strictly and faithfully maintained 
robbed of all their property, were put to death | the secret spring of our minds, the fountain 
on the spot! of our opinions, and the motives of our ac- 
——_—_—+~@e-—__—__—_ 'tions—if we have not yet learned “that love 
Tae Russian Army.—Although the Rus-' is the fulfilling of the law”—we are not wise— 
sian Army appears colossol—amounting to! we are as yet only on the threshhold of know- 
one million men—it is the opinion of a great) ledge. 
traveler in Russia, that 180,000 is all that | - 
could be readily brought into the field. | When you have lost your money in the 
“or ; | street every one is ready to help you look for 
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Learning is not Sense. 
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The stem of the holly-hock contains a blue! it ; but. when you have lost your character, 





landslides have occurred there before. 


dye superior to the finest indigo. | every one leaves you to recover it as yon can. 
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thy of note, that they are willing to guaranty to al] 


TH E LITERA RY UNION, brenpr of the Republic. It is a cireumstance wor- | By so doing, you will all oblige 
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A stout heart, a clear conscience, and never despair! 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


F. A. LOOMIS 


Has become connected with the Lirerary Union, with | 
fall powers to transact business. | 





Local Agents. 
N. Y. Crry, Dezter & Brother. | 
Syracuse, W. 1 Palmer ; office between the west doors 
of the Syracuse House. 
Ausany, Thomas Clark. 





Advertising Agent. 


V. B. Palmer ; offices in New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Baltimore. } 





Back Numbers. | 


Files of Vol. I. can still be obtained. Asan inducement to | 
new subscribers, the volume complete will be furnished such at | 
fifty cents ;—just half price. Those who prefer, can obtain it | 
of us, beautifully bound, for $1.25; or in good plain binding, | 
for $1.00. 








C3 Attention is invited tothe very liberal terms to CLuns 
in our Prospectus. | 





| 
50 Agents Wanted 
To canvass, to whom the most liberal inducements will be 


given. 





To Teachers & Trustees. 


The Editors of this paper propose to act as gratuitous agents 

in pes situations for Teachers and Teachers for situations. 

hey will also furnish plans for school houses to those in- 
tending to build. 





To Correspondents. 





‘ A Sale,’ is inadmissible ;—we dare not place 
such chirography before our compositor. The 
same may be said of ‘ Autumn,’ and the article on 
‘ Education.’ 

‘Philo Veritas,’ shall receive attention imme- 
diately. 
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THE STATE OF DESERET. 





One of the most remarkable results of our sys- 
tem of Free Government, and of the perfect equal- 
ity it offers to those—of whatever nation or faith— 
who choose to avail themseives of its privileges, is 
found in the creat‘on and growth of the young 
Commonwealths of the West. The Political Econ- 
omist stands aghast at finding the fundamental 
principles of his creed outrun and-rendered obso- 


ores _ | California emigrants, as have been driven to the 


incident to so Jong a journey in a barren and un- 


’ | who may feel a disposition to settle with them, the | 
y i 


which they have been so unjustly outlawed. From | 
— the accounts recently received from such of the 


| necessity of there seeking relief from the sufferings 


settled country, it seems they are willing to forgive | 
—if they cannot forget, what they, themselves, | 
have been forced to endure.—To secure themselves 
| against future oppression, they have fled far from | 


the bounds of civilization and human government, | 
and have laid out a magnificent plan of a capital, | 
and erected themselves into aStaie. At the open- | 
ing of Congress, their delegate will present him- | 
self for admission as a member, and their constitu- 
tion, for adoption by that body. Who, on such an 
oceasion can forget the respect for honesty of pur- | 
pose and unconquerable independence of spirit, | 
which is due as well to the Mormon on the shores | 
of the Salt Lake as to the Puritan on Plymouth 
rock ?—It is to be hoped that Congress will not he- 
sitate to grant the petition of these brethren of ano- 
ther creed, and that they will be immediately 
placed on a footing of equality with the other States. | 


j 


| 
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THE ‘SIRE AND SON.’ 





We have received the following letter from the 
distinguished author of ‘ The President Stories.’— 





| 


We regret, equally with himself, the gross faults | 
complained of, and sympathize fully with the an- | large private class for still more thorough instruct- 


| ion. 


guish of spirit they must have occasioned him ;— 
having ourselves often been martyred in like man- 
ner. 

We take this occasion to assure Mr. Acton and 


his brother, Harry, of our profound respect and es- | 


teem, and to say that their truthful and interesting 
‘Stories’ are meeting the favor they deserve. 


Editors Literary Union— 
Gentlemen :— 

I am out of all patience with the blunders of 
your compositors and proof-readers. Nota ‘Story’ 
has appeared without being essentially marred by 
typographical and other errors of the grossest char- 
acter. The - Sire amp Son’ has especially suffer- 
ed: hardly a column being free from fault. Such 
nonsense as ‘ wings’ for ‘ wrings,’ ‘ or’ instead of 
‘for,’ ‘ worse’ instead of ‘ more,’ and numerous 





lete, by the very train of circumstances upon which 
those principles had been founded. In the history 
of our liberal institutions, however, there is one 
blot—if no more, ineffaceable and damning—found 
in the past history of the founders of the new State 
on the shores of the Great Salt Lake. In a coun- 
try where education is unrestricted, and the means 
of acquiring it so easily attainable—where perfect 
freedom in theological sentiment is allowed, and al- 
most every earthly creed presented to public cre- 
dulity, it is to be expected that doctrines new and 


strange shall challenge the faith of some, and the | 


opposition of others, as direct revelations from Hea- 
ven. The success or propagation of new tenets de- 
pends altogether upon the mental structure of 
those to whom they are presented, and not on their 
intrinsic merit ; hence the moral and social neces- 
sity we are under, of according honesty of purpose 
to those who are not qualified to see as we see, and 
feel as we feel. 

Driven by religious and political persecution be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, the Mormans have 
there built up a community of their own, to be 


other similar instances, besides the wretched punc- 
| tuation, spelling, omissions, repetitions, &c., are in 
‘themselves enough to drive a man of letters dis- 
| tracted ; but all these are as nothing compared 
| with an outrageous alteration which occurs at the 
close of the tale, I had studiously avoided men- 
| tioning the name of my hero, with the design of 
| securing a picturesque effect by introducing 1t in 
| the last sentence; like this ;—‘ And thus ended the 
narrative of Manvit Warwick.’ This would have 
been at once artistical and forcible. But judge my 
indignation on discovering that the hero’s name 
was suppressed and that of the story given in its 
stead! Pshaw! I ama man of some patience, 
but this terrible mistake has spoiled my temper for 
a twelvemonth ! 

However, the thing is done, and the hero has 
no name ; perhaps it is just as well, he being still 
a bachelor, and not called upon to bestow it at the 
altar. 

For the love of all things human, I beg you to 
discharge your subs and appoint more capable ones; 








men having eyes and memor-ies; the sense of 
governed by laws similar to those of the other | sight, and common sense. 
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Your contributor, 
CHARLES ACTON. 
P. S. I have another story on the stocks; Mrs. 
Acton is now copying the first page fur me. Tlie 
illness of our little Violetta Zophyreen, and the de- 


lay incident upon the collection of facts, have put 


me sadly behind ; but I shall do better, now, 
Cs A* 
—————+ =O r> —-— — 


MR. FOWLER'S LECTURES. 


We have been much interested in the course of 
l_eetures just completed in this city by L. N. Fow- 
ler. Without any bias towards Phrenology as a 
science, we listened to his development of its prin- 
ciples with inereased interest, which finally,termi- 
nated in conviction. We do not subscribe to all 
the details of opinion, because we do not under- 
stand them ; but the gencral principles are to our 
mind, indispensably true. 

We care for Phrenology, and every thing else, 
only as they bear on the practical objects of life.— 
And no one ean listen to the exposition of Mr.Fow- 
1 r, without feeling that the principles he teaches, 
have the most intimate and important influences 
upon human nature and human life. 

We rejoice that he has had the success, though 
following, as he did, the exeitement of Psychology 
and contending with many superficial and attrac- 
tive public amusements, to finally thoroughly awak- 
en the interest of the community, and secure to 
himself large and intelligent audiences. And it is 
also a matter of gratulation that he has secured a 


Mr. Fowler can still be consulted during the day 
| at his private room in the Syracuse House. 
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| THe Home Journan, N.Y. City, edited by Geo. 
| P. Morris and N. P. Willis, is a Weekly worthy 
| its distinguished Conductors.—Lively, piquant,and 
| entertaining, it presents a precious morceau to the 
‘literary palate. 
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The announcement of the framing of a Constitu- 


tion for California, expressly prohibiting slavery, 
must be received with unfeigned pleasure. A vex- 
ed question is thus settled definitively. 


~-~@>- 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


Found in the Canal. 

On Friday the body of a man was taken from 
the canal in the western portion of the City.— 
There were no marks of violence, nor any other,by 
which he could be recognized. 

Death in a Well. 

Mr. James Lard, of this city, lost his life on Mon- 
day last, by descending into a well. The usual 
precautions to ascertain the condition of the air by 
lowering a lighted candle had been neglected. Mr. 
James Weston, who descended to assist Lard was 
drawn up when about six feet below the surface, 
much exhausted and almost breathless. The an- 
nouncement of such calamities will continue a pain- 
ful duty of the Press, until people learn to regard, 
at least, the common rules of self preservation. 
| Died, 
| In the First Ward, on Monday, Nov. 12th, Eva 
M. youngest daughter of Mrs. Eliza P. Williams. 

















*The nervousness indicated by the manuscript of Mr. Acton 
and his fair amanuensis, shows that the ‘* domestic affairs”’ 


> | to whith he alladed in a former communication are not yet ad- 
justed. Whether the presence of ** little Violetta Zephyreen”’ 
continues to harrow up sad reflections, is not known to the 
Comrostrors or Tue ‘Unton.”’ 
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Lirren.’s Livine Age, No. 257. 


‘This No. is replete with int ting articles, a- 
‘Lord Nelson and Lady Hamil- 
Polhey : 


1 J ' 
We transfer th: 


mong which are 
ton; Albert 
Russia and Turkey ;’? &e. &e. 


Gallatin; Freneh Foreign 
following which was published originally in Chamn- 
bers’ Journal :— 


OPTICAL MAGIC OF OUR 


AGE. 
Any one who is at all familiar with the optical 
illusions and scenic effvcts which form a favorite 
portion of some of our public exhibitions, must be- 
convinced that the art of producing these phenom 
ena, with their various and mind-bewildering play 
of colors and change of character, has attained 
great perfection. 
the least degree acquainted with the manner in 
which the appearanees they so much admire are 
produced, It will, thers fore, be possibly an inter- 
esting subject to many, if we glance first at the op- 
tical phenomena themselves, and then proceed to 
explain the method of their production. 

The magical effects which owe their origin to 


the magic lantern, are those which will chiefly oc- | r 


cupy our attention ; and it will be found that the 
position of this ingenious instrument in the popular 
estimation is very far below that which it deserves 
to occupy. In fact, all those appearances which so 
much perplex, surprise, or please us in exhibitions 
of this kind, are entirely due to various ingenious 
contrivances appended to, or in connection with, 
this instrument, although this fact is but little 
known generally. This instrument, as now em- 
ployed, is the same in principle as it was when first 
invented in the middle of the seventeenty century 
by the universal genius, Kircher; but in common 
with most other optical apparatus, it has largely 
benefited by the advance of mechanical and mathe- 
matical science, and is now constructed in a form 
apparently little capable of further improvement. 
Essentially, it consists in its improved form of a 
powerful source of light, of two double convex len- 
ses which concentrate the rays, and direct them 
upon the picture placed in front of them; and of 
two other lenses which concentrate the rays after 
they have passed through the picture, and direct 
them on the disk where the image is beheld by the 
spectators. There is a little contrivance of some 
importance which has been added by Messrs. Car- 
penter and Westley, of London, to the extremity 
of the brass tube holding the second pair of lenses, 
by which some of the extreme rays are cut off, the 
effect of which is to give a great degree of distinet- 
ness to the depicted image, although with some sa- 
crifice of illuminating power. This contrivance 
consists simply of a brass ring, and may be adopted 


or removed at pleasure. From this casual deserip 


tion of the instrument, it will be manifest that the! 


various delusions and singularities of effect we are 
about to describe are referable not so much to any 
alteration effected by modern science in the prinei- 
pal instrument, as to the accessories of the exhibi- 
tion. But let us admit the reader into the myste- 
rious apartment, where science can bid to appear 
more,and more strange phantasms than ever obey- 
ed the summons of enchanter’s wand, 
And first about the Phantasmagoria. In 1502 
a French gentleman, M. 
crowds of people in London, by an optical exhibi 
tion which he entitled the Phantasmagoria. 
a soul-appalling spectacle to those who had hither 


But probably few persons are in | 


sions of great ast 


a 


Philipstal, astonished | cours 


It was 





to been ignorant of the wonders of light and shade! 


Phe spectatory was a room where no light buta 
lj loil-lamp hanging in the center was admitted. 
On t 1s bling-of the andience, this lamp was 
drawn up intoa imney, and a pitehy gicom over- 
spread the pla Presently the soft and mouraful 
notes of sepulc! usic were heard, and a cur- 
fain rose displaying a cavern. on the frowning walls 


of which were depicted tho forms of skeletons and 
spectral ficures. The 
of thu | rwa h 


it beeame louder, until 


music ceased ; the rumbling 
ard in the distance. Gradually 
at length vivid flashes of 
lichtuing accompanied with peals apparently of the 
deep-toned organ of the skies, gave all the impres- 


i 
Phe 


d at their height, when sudden- 


sions of a tremendous storm. thunder end 


licghtning continu 
ly a small cloud of light appeared in the air; it 


cradually inereased in size, until at length it stood 


revealed a ghastly specter, around which the light- 
ning eleamed in fearful reality. Its eyes moved 
agonizedly from sile to side, or now turned up in | 
the sunken eye-socket, the image of unutterable | 


despair. Awnay.back to the dim abyss from whence 
it came, it was seen swiftly to retire, and finally 


vanished ina little cloud, the storm rolling away 


at the same time. Then came other phantasms, 


some of which rushed up with apparently amazing 


+4. 


rapidity, approaching the spectators, and again as 


ding—to return clothed with flesh and 


ipidly r 
blood, or in the 


personages . 
| 
I 


form of some well-known public 
After a display of a number of sim'- 
ar apparitions, the curtain fell, and the lamp was 
uncovered ; the spectators departing with expres- 
mishment at what had been seen. 


‘ wy ; 
Such was the early introduction of the Phantasma- 
eoria to the honors of a public exhibition. 


rm: : . .t y 1 - . 
inis variety oT o7 val etiect, although occasion- 
i 


lly re I ltos © that t ne, has « nly recently 
been reintroduced at some of our public places of 
esortin more than its ori inal power, In some of 
th xhib iS Ul effeet on the mind is indescrib- 
bl nd re now so well acquainted with the | 
of the awful and mysterious beings which 
appear to present themselves to the eye, that the 


vhibiion simply creates wonder where it would 


Im- 


formerly have excited superstition or alarm 


ages of birds on the wing are introduced with great 
foree: the bird is scen rapidly moving its pinions, 
apparently at a great distance, then swiftly ap- 


proaching and inereasing in size. Motion is also 


given to its eyes; and when a particularly solemn- 


looking bird, like the owl, is S¢ le el d, the . Te ct is, 
Seenes are 


to sav ‘he least, very remarkable. now 


introduced in which a movement of figures is man- 
aged with great adroitness—a fiery snake, for ex- 
ample, may be seen winding its undulating body 
across some incaverned pool. Then appears a 
] and Cu- 


in Whose 


fairy scene, where fountains are playing, 
pids flying about or shooting at a target, 
the p 


or, throu vha 


center—to earry out tical idea—is a bleed- 


narrow gorge, we catch 


ing heart ; 
glimpse of a lake ed round about by tall 
and behold ! some 


spirit, with her atten | 


mountains : Undine or water- 


appears in a ma- 


int sprite s, 


jestic chariot drawn by the most graceful of swans, 
whose lone necks are elegantly bent into the wa 
ters every now and tl Acain, a cloud of fire 
hanes in mic lil Cl bi htet and rolls 


one of the mytholo 


eradually aside, dis 


impersonations seated in th quadrijuga, 


\ fa- 


vorite eoneluding scene is a British oak W hile 
| ary 1 = re > 7 and liste! " be CE 

} i I il ALIDNY Ol, I l 
Rule Tritannia,’”’ suddenly, in every 


bough. dehold! a flight. a whol> flicht of sailor- 


boys waving the Union Jack; the trunk opens, 


and out steps the sailor prince ; presently the sail j 





| present d. 


ors in thé brances take their flight, the prince 
once more is received into the mighty trunk, and 
the scene vanishes, 

Some of the minor phantasmagorie displays des- 
ccnd to the ludicrous. The spectacle of an indus- 
trious cobbler, who heaves long-drawn gasps for 
breath, and busily piles his arms, is much admired 
among this series; and the knowing look of the 
The 
next scene is a view by the sea-side,where a bath- 
ing woman is seen dipping a reluctant little girl in- 
to the rolling waters ; smiths are seen hammering 


eyes is wonderfully productive of merriment. 


ferociously upon their anvils; shoe-blacks are giv- 
ing exquisite luster to boots; old men are break- 
ing up stones, or bowing politely and unbonneting 
to draw forth the charities of cottage-door linger- 
ers; the chameleon is well shown in all his ver- 


satility of tint ; and roses, tulips, and other flowers, 


‘including cauliflower, blossom with Cupids, white 


and black, or other representations grotesque as 
unexpected, Perhaps the most extraordinary of 
them all is the fact of a m..n asleep in a bed, who 
swallows rats and mice by the dozen, and without 
awaking ! 

The explanation of these varied effects is very 
simple. The phantasmagoric displays are always 
shown upon a transparent screen ; a broad piece 
of Nainzooks muslin wetted with water, and fixed 
in a convenient position, is better than any other 
The magic lantern, slight- 
ly modified, is the instrument employed for devel- 


contrivance whatever. 


oping the images, and is thus managed :—it is ei- 
ther held in the hand or placed upon a little rail- 
way; it is then brought close up to the screen, the 
light being shaded by the hand; and when suffi- 


ciently near,the hand is removed, and there appears 


on the screen a little cloud of light without any 
definite image depicted in it. The lantern is then 
gently carried backwards, and there appears on the 
screen the gradually-enlarging image of some spec- 
ter, or other object, which appears rapidly to ap- 
proach the spectators. On bringing the lantern 
back again nearly up to the sereen, the specter 
seems to recede, and finally vanishes in the little 
cloud spoken of; thus is the astonishing effect of 
advancing and receding images accomplished. It 
requires of course some little arrangements as_ to 
foeus ; and mechanical contrivances for effecting 
this have been applied to the carriage of the Jan- 
tern successfully. Sending up a balloon is well ex- 
hibited by this means; the balloon, at first swell- 
ed in all its vast proportions, presently becomes 
rand smaller until it is lost to sight; and 


| . . . 7 . * 
by a little swaying of the lantern from side to side, 


the undulating character of its motion is well re- 
By using two, three, or even four lan- 
terns in the hands of several clever assistants, a 


| surprising degree of life can be given to the scene. 


One manages the flying Cupid ; another the mov- 
ing chariot ; a third the fountain; andso on. By 
means of two lanterns, Fame may be made to des- 
cend from the skies and planta laurel-wreath on a 
warrior or a statesman’s brow. The opening of 
clouds is effected by drawing gently aside two slips 
of glass which cover the slider containing the pie- 
ture: the figure behind thus seems to step out of 
Movement ts 


the clouds. communicated to the 


figures in various ways; sometimes in a manner 


ly Tur 
aiready 


\ described, by a s parate lantern: more 
fre quently by a double slider, one slider being 
painted black, with the exception ofa clear space, 
through which the head or some one of the limbs 
isshown or obscured at pleasure ; thus a cook car- 
rying ina pig’s head alternately loses and regains 


The 


rolling about of spectral eyes is effected by paint- 


his own by moving the slider to and fro. 











. 
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ing them upon a slider which moves from side to tube streams through the slit on the disk. The ef- 
side, the eyeballs showing through the eye-sockets | fect to the beholder is the gradual and impercepti- 
of the image with singular effect. A water-wheel ble transition of the one scene into the other. If 
js set in motion by a double slider, on one of which | the reader will be so kind as to suppose that his 
the landscape is painted, on the other the wheel; two eyes represented the magie lanterns, and will 
and thus one is moved round by a pinion-wheel close one eye first, and then gently lift the lid while 
working into a cogged rim. The reeling motion le shuts down that of the other, he will obtain a 
of a ship is given by a slider moved up and down perfect idea of the dissolving mechanism. The 
by alever. A little reflection will soon show the plan of the perforated disk, which, as being the 
infinite number of movements which by these sim- | most gradual, is the most perfect, is the plan ob- 
ple means may %e effected. A very strange effect | served in the instruments we have secn of Messrs, 
is sometimes produced by giving the lantern asud- Carpenter and Westley’s make; but there are oth- 
den shake, when the images will seem as if seized cr and simpler ineans of efleéfing tle same object, 
with a cold shudder. the principle remaining in every instance the 

Leaving, however, the chamber of scientific hor- | same; namely, the gradual blinding of one lan- 
rors and supernaturalities, let us advert briefly to | tern, and unblinding of another. To produce the 
tle more recent and beautiful discovery, the Dis- | falling of the snow, a slider is introduced upon the 
solving Views. Very few persons are, we believe, | previously blinded side, a cap is unscrewed off the 
at all aware of the means by which the exquisite disk, and so both tubes shed their light on the 
effects of these exhibitions are accomplished ; yet screen. The slider is painted black, with little 


ihey are surprisingly simple. A country landscape, dots scraped out to represent snow-flages ; and on 


basking in the warm glow of a July sun, lies out- | its being set in motion by a wheel, the appearance 
spread before us; the fields are golden with corn, on the sereen of those moving dots of light is 
the trees in full verdure clad, and the water tum- | exactly that of snow flukes falling. We have un- 
bles, half in play half at work, upon the over-shot , derstood that the best effect is produced by draw- 
wheel of the mill in the foreground. A change ing a picce of perforated paper slowly upwards in 
comes over the spirit of the scene; the sky loses | the place where the sliders go. ‘This principle of 
its warm and glowing one; a cold, gray, ghastly causing the light from two lanterns to fall upon 
look creeps over the picture; the air darkens; the | the sereen—the one producing the picture, the 
babbling stream is stayed in icy bondage; the other introducing some fresh elements into its com- 
wheel has stopped, and icicles a foot long hang from position—is largely applieable for the development 
its spokes and rim; the trees are leafless; the of other effects besides the falling of snow. By 
fields are brown and naked; the path is covered | representing a Lapland scene with one lantern, a 
with snow ; and the flickerings of a roaring fire | beautiful resemblance of the Northern Lights, of 
are seen through the cottage windows. But,mar- | Aurora; can be thrown on the sky by means of 
v el of marvels! the sky grow: thick and lowering, | the other lantern, and when well managed, the ef- 
and a few flakes of snow are seen to fall. Pre- is most ertraordinary, Lightning or a rainbow is 
sently a thick shower of snow descends. The il- | thrown on the scene by the same means. The 
lusion is complete, and it requires some little self- | flickering fiery glow of a volcano, or a ship on fire, 
recollection to form the conception that, after all, is managed by quickly moving the fingers, so as 
itis amere picture we are looking upon. The | alternately to intereept and give passage to the 
snow-storm passes over, the sky and air gently re- | rays streaming from the tube; this appearance, 
sume their warmer aspect, leaves come on the | too, is very singular and real. 


trees, the snow melts away, the brook runs again, | ' , . " . * 
and the wheel resumes its duties, for summer has The last marvel of our modern optica: magicians 


returned! This sketch presents us with the lead- | that we shall notice is the Diorama, This bes.uti- 
ing features of the Dissolving Views. Let us now | ful method of exhibiting optical effects, is, we be- 
explain how the changes are brought about. lieve, the invention of M, Daguerre and another 

To exhibit the Dissolving Views, two lanterns gentleman. In the production of a life-like impres- 
of equal size, and placed on the same platform, are | sion on the eye, this diorama is unequaled by any 
necessary. In the one we will suppose tho sum- | other contrivance ; it is nature itself. All the acci- 
mer scene; in the other the same sceno, but inits | dents of the landscapes—sudden gleams of sun- 
winter dress. Now, immediately in front of the shine, the passage of a cloud, the. dim, diffusive 
brass tubes of both lanterns isa cireular dish of light of early morning or approaching night,are all 


japanned tin, in which a crescentic slit is perfora- thrown in indescribable beauty and truthfulness | 


° rm™* . . ‘ . rhs ‘ } . 
ted half round near the rim. This disk is made | upon the painting. The solemn, soul-subduing 


to revolve on an axis which passes between the two | influence of some of the scenes which have been | 


lanterns, and is moved by a little handle behind. | exhibited at the Regent’s Park in the metropolis 
The rays of light proceed through the slit on to | cannot be conveyed in words. The de struction of 
the screen, but only allow those of one lantern to | an Alpine village by an avalanche ean never be 
do so at one time, the tube of the other being | forgotten after it has been once seen. The manner 
shaded by the impeforate shade of the disk. The | of effecting this representation is strikingly simple; 
rays of-the summer scene are now pouring thro’ | the spectatory is a darkened room, which revo.ves 
this slit, while those of winter are obseured by the | upon rollers ; the sight-aperature, or proscenium, 
other part of the disk. The lanterns being prop- | is of moderate size, and through it is seen a large 
erly arranged, so as to cast their images on pre- | painting repress nting some scence or celebrated Jo- 


cisely the same place on the screen, the exhibition | cality. The light is thrown upon this picture from 


begins. Summer is shown for a little time: then | above, through ground-glass; and arrangements 
by means of the little handle the disk is very | exist, by m« ans of shutters and blinds, to modulate 
gently turned round, and thus while, from the | the tone of the Jight cast upon the picture, so as to 
crescent shape of the slit. the rays of one lantern imitate with the nicest ac uracy the natural effects 
are gradually cut off, those of the other are at the | of light and shadow, Some parts of the painting 
same time gradually allowed to fall on the screen, | are transparent, permitting light from behind to be 
until the disk is turned quite round ; and now the ,employed with great effect, where a chapel or 
tube through which summer shone is obscured. | such-like seenc is to be lit up atnight’ By having 
while tho colder light of winter from the other | two pictures, the spectators are insensil 
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round to behold first one, and then the other. In 
some large continental dioramas several pictures 
are employed, Kew who have witnessed the 
changes represented in a well-managed dioramic 
exhibition, would believe that the whole art con- 
sisted, as we have seen, ina skilful manner of ope- 
rating with light. 

before concluding this article, we miay be allow- 
ed to express pleasure at the rational amusement 
which may be afforded by means of the simple in- 
strumentatity here variously described, in addition 
to the lighter diversions also spoken of. The va- 
rious: sciences of astronomy, natural history, mete- 
orology, botany, anatomy, geography—-are all ca- 
pable of the most beautiful illustration by the same 
ineans as, When amusement is the object, will de- 
velop all the phenomena of the phantasmagoria 
and dissolving views. Need we repeat it? This 
is simply the magic lantern fitted with the applian- 
ces of modern science. Well is it for our age that 
the powers conferred by se¢lence on man are no 
longer, as formerly, prostituted to enslave the 
mind in the bond-age of heathen ignoranee and 
superstitions. Far from feeling terror,even a child 
would now laugh at what once made the stoutest 
heart quail in the courts of Grecian and Roman 
temple s—the apparition of the so-called ‘ divinity’ 
on the wall of the building, or amid the fires of the 
sacrificial rites, There is every reason to believe 
that to ends base as these, as dishonoring to the 
Former of all things, as enslaving to the minds of 
the people, were the interesting phenomena of 
light and shade, of which we have here spoken, 
onee, and for a protracted period, made subser- 
vient. The optical magic of our age, we may 
thankfully say, sets up no claim to the superna- 
tural. 


For fale at Palmer's. 


BucnuaAnan's JOuRNAL o- MAN. 

This Bi-Monthly is one of-which our Country, 
and the West particularly, may well be proud.— 
Dr. Buchanan probably stands at the head of our 
American Vrofessors of those departments of sci- 
enee to which he has directed his attention. The 
articles which have appeared in his Journal upon 
the somewhat ab: truse but abse rbing topics of Phy- 
sliognomy, Psychometry, Psychology, etc., are of a 
character so earnest and projvund as to secure read- 
ers, if not believers, in all who take up his Journal. 
Indeed we think the article in the present No. 

headed ‘Symrarnetic ImMeressipitity’ might be 
studied with immense profit by many of our itiner- 
ent journey man-lecturers. 

Published at Cincinnati, by Joseph R. Buchanan, 


} 


M. D., at $2 per annum. 
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Tue Scatrer. Nov. No. 

Whether we turn to the department of science 
_or of literature no more vigorous writer than Dr. 
Dixon can be found. That no luckless quack or 
quackery can come from under his sca/pel more 
than a skeleton, all who read his ‘ Skeiches of 
‘New York Physicians’ must agree.—The article 
on the * Effects of Tobaeco’ is worthy of a graver 
consideration. 

New York: E. IL. Dixon, M. D. 


Why have these two Journals (above-named ) 


no Agents in this City ?—Eds. Union. 


Gopey's Lapy’s Book, 

As usual is ful! of choice original matter.—-It is 
a marvel that any one acquainted with this Montb- 
ly can for a moment entertain the idea that Ame- 
,rican Magazine Literature is in any respect infe- 
rior to that of any other country. ‘ After the Flec- 
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tion,’ a cut from the burin of Croome, and ‘ The | several attempts having been made on the lives of | night, 
Secret,’ a Mezzotinto, by We1cn, are admirably French officers. 


expressive specimens of their respective arts.— | 


Godey is one of the few Publislers who is prover- | 


can be an improvement on the present. 
For sale at Palmer’s. 
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By the Steamship Cambria. 





England. * 

Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the United States, had an audience of Her 
Majesty, at Windsor Castle, Oct. 20, to deliver his 
credentials. 

Sixty wrecks are reported to have taken place 
on the eastern coast, during the late equinoctial | 
gales. 

The admiralty are inquiring into the particulars 
of the visit of the Bolton clairvoyant to Sir John 
Franklin in the arctic regions. She predicted his | 
release from the ice in less than nine months. It is 
tu be remembered that this visit of the clairvoyant 
was announced previous to the reception of the 
news by the whalemen some weeks ago. 

Ireland. 





Conciliation Hall remains open ;—John O’Con- 
nell is the principal speaker. The Repeal Rent 
amounted te upward of £39. 

Evictions to the amount of 370 souls have been | 





| a state of complete destitution. 


| Bosphorus, 


made from the property of Col. Wyndham, in the | 


parish of Clondegard. 

Right Hon. James Grattan is about disposing of 
his estate, to remove to Virginia where he has pur- 
chased 5000 acres of land. 

France. 

An important debate on the Roman question 
took place in the Assembly on Friday, Oct. 19th. 
Gen. Cava'gnac deprecated the action the Govern- 
ment of France has taken—arguing that after the 
flight of the Pope the Roman people were at liber- 
ty to adopt any government they chose. He was 
also opposed to the establishment of any other than 
a liberal organization. 

Victor Hugo took substantially the same ground. 

M. De Mc ntalembert and Odillon Barrot con- 
tinued the debate on the other side. 

The Government, through its ambassador at 
Coustantinople, recommends the Turks to adopt 
conciliatory, but not weak measures, towards Rus- 
sia, in reference to the pending affairs. 

The Evenement states, that the commissioner 
sent by the Government to procure the Remains 
of the Duke of Reichstadt (Napoleon’s son) for the 
purpose of placing them beside the ashes of the Em- 
peror, has received from the Austrian Emperor a 
firm refusal. 

Spain. 

Spanish Politics are as usual, unsettled, The 
Narvaez Ministry have been dismissed and a new 
one formed. At the end of two days this Cabinet 
was dismissed and Narvaez and his colleagues re- 
called. 

A telegraphic despatch received at Paris, an- 
nounces the dismission the second time of Narvaez 
and his party. 

Rome. 
The excitement against the French continues—~ 


THE LITERARY UN ION. 


Hungary. 


ecg RENOE 


Now the truth is, J have offered her more 


than four ‘times that amount per night, besides 
the expenses from Stockholm, and during the en- 


Communications from Pesth speak of the miser- | gagement of herself and companion, a financier, 
bial for performing more than he promises, yet we able condition of the Jews,rendered so by the mili- | (probably her fatber) and two servants, besides pla- 
can hardly see how the ensuing Vol. of the Boox | tary contributions levied by Haynau. They are in | cing a carriage always at her dispusal, and paying 


Turkey. 


_ every description of expenses attending the concerts 
‘or operas in which she may sing. 


I have offered 


A British fleet of observation has arrived in the | to place $10,000 sterling in the hands of her bank- 


'er in London, to secure the fulfilment of my prop- 


A letter from Bucharest, states that bodies of | osition,’ 


| Russian troops have been quartered in the Princi- | 


palities from Yassy to the Danube. 


A Conripener Woman.—A female of great 


personal attractions and bewithching address, has 


It is reported in Paris (Oct. 25th) that Dispatch- been passing herself off at Cincinnatti, as the au- 


Turkish Government. 
Greece. 
The disorders in Samos continue and fresh troops 


Sandwich Islands. 

IIonolulu has been taken by the French fleet in 
consequence of the refusal of the Hlawaian Govern- 
ment to admit French goods upon terms prescribed | 
by the French Government. 

South America. 

As usual, the South American Governments are 
convulsed with discords, 
bune: 

‘We have advices from Rio to Oct. 4, Monte- 
video to Sept. 15, and Buenos Ayres to Sept. 11. 
At Buenos Ayres extensive naval preparations are 
making as is supposed against Brazil. No progress 
has been made toward settling the difficulty be- 
tween Montevideo and Buenos Ayres. The elec- 
tions in Brazil oceasion a good deal of disturbance 
in some districts ; at Maracaibo assassinations were 


| 
' have been sent thither. | 
| 


' 
i 


We copy from the T'ri- 





frequent. 
guay is strengthening, and an insurrection is ex- 


. . . r . | 
The invasion from Uraguay into Para- 
' 

| 

° " ‘ | 
pected in Conientos. 


The Sardinian brig Rosa, 
has been wrecked on the Brazilian coast ; the brig 
The U.S. frigate Brandywine 
was at Rio; all well.’ 


was a total Joss. 


ee 


DOMESTIC. 





Tue Exvections.—The official Canvass shows 
the following results : 
Senator, George GeppeEs. 
Sheriff, Wittiam C. Garpner. 
Clerk, Rurus Cossir. 
ASSEMBLY. 
1st Dist., James Little.* 


i Bens. J. Cow es. 
 ” ie E. W. Leavenworth. 
4th “ H. G. Andrews.* 





* Democrats. 


Ca.irornia.—The steamship Empire City, just | 
arrived with over half a million of gold, and highly | 
gratifying intelligence from the placers. 

A Worp or Cavution.—The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Courier says: ‘[ would suggest | 
to those who contemplate going to Califor nia soon; 
that they will be amply paid for delaying their de- | 
parture until after the President’s message and the 
reports of the Secretaries are given to to the pub- | 
lie. They will pour a flood of light on the affairs | 
on the Pacific coast. I learn that information of, 
the most important character is in possession of the | 
government, which will materially change the af- | 





fairs of California and Or gon adventurers.’ | 
Jenny Linp.—Mr. Barnum says in relation to| 
his negotiation with the Swedish Singer :— 
“Tt is absurb to suppose that I could expect to 








jengage her 200 nights for $50,000—$250 per | ut 


| es have been received, stating that the Czar has! thoress, Mrs. Ellis, by which means she collected 
modified his views in relation to the position of the | about $500 for subscription to a periodical which 
she alleged she was about to publish in Philadel- 
| phia. 


OD Oe 


GLEANINGS. 





| (a It is rumored that Mr. Meredith will short- 
| ly retire from the Treasury Department. ° 


(a Lady Franklin still remains in the Orkney 
Islands. 


(3 Mr. Greeley,of the New York Tribune,has 


sent $100 for the benefit of the ‘ striking tailors’ in 


Boston. 

{= Hosmer, the modern ‘ Bard of Avon,’ is to 
read a poem at the opening of a course of Popular 
Lectures at Oswego on the 22d inst. 

(3 An ancient papyrus, on which part of the 
Illiad is written, has been found in the hand of a 
mummy at Montfaulout, in Egypt. 

(a It has been estimated that near one hundred 
thousand persons have taken the pledge from Fa- 


| ther Matthew since his arrival in this country. 


(as A terrible disease called Bobo has appear- 
ed at Vera Cruz, and itis represented as very fatal 
in its ravages. 

(3 Father Rasles’ monument, at Norridge 
wock, has been thrown down, by some ,0-souled 
scoundrels. 

(a Mrs. Trollope has written a novel called 
the Old World and the New. 

(= The trial of the Astor Place Rioters has 
again been postponed in consequence of the absence 
of Judge Baily. 

{ae Father Matthew is quite sick at the Irving 
House, N. Y. 

(38 Gen. Leslie Combs is spoken of as a candi- 
date for the next clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States. 

(a Speaker Winthrop, of Mass., has been mar- 
ried to Mrs. Wells, a lady of beauty and wealth. 

{a Look out for counterfeit $2 bills on the 
Fall River Bank. 

(a Nearly two hundred slaves have absconded 
from Maryland within five months. Verily, ‘Riches 
take to themselves wings.’ 

{Sir Allen MeNab, better known than es- 
teemed, is out violently against annexation. 

(ae Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, who was 
arraigned before a committee of five clerical gentle- 
men for promulgating errors touching the funda- 
mental principles of his church, has been acquitted. 

(a Frederick Sedgwick, principal of the Aca- 
demy in Stratford, Conn., had his leg broken and 
was otherwise severely injured by the explosion of 
gas with which he was making experiments before 


| some friends. 


(a The shock of an earthquake was felt in Stow 
Concord, Abton, and some other towns in that part 
of Middlesex, Mass., on the afternoon of the 8th 
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The Phrenological Journal. 

This Journal is a monthly publication, containing thiriy-six 
or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a yezr, in advance. 
To reform and perfect oURSELVEs and our RACE, is the most | 
exalted of all works. Todo this we must und+rtand the nv- | 
MAN CONSTITUTION. This, PrRENOLOGY, PHysioLoaey, and | 
Vital MaGnetisM embrace, and hence fully expoand all the | 


laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of mis-| Reader of the NATURAL SERIES OF READING | 
ery ; constituting the philoropher’s stone of UNIVERSAL TRUTH. | BOOKS, by Ouiver B. Pierce. 


PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location of | 
some phrenologica! faculty, illustrated by an engraving, or an-| 
article on their combinations; and also the organization and | 


AND THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION, GENERALLY. 
. 





GATES, STEDMAN & Co.,, 
116 Nassau st., New York, 
Publish this day, Thursday, July Sth, The Primer and First | 





** Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave,’’— Pope. 
Also, an Essay on Reading, Spelling, &c. &c., by the same. | 
Q°~ Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to 


character of some distinguished personage, accompanied by a | cal! and receive copies for examination. | 


likeness, together with frequent articles on Physiognomy and | 
the Temperaments. 
The Phrenological Journal is published by 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 


The Spirit of the Age. | 


formation of human societies from isolated to associated inter- | 
ests—from competitive to co-operative industry—trom disunity | 
to unity. 
organization. It desires to reconcile conflicting classes, and to 

harmonize man’s various tendencies by an orderly arrangement | 
of all relations, in the Family, the Towuship, the Nation, the | 


World. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 
will aim to reflect the highest light on all sides communicated | 
in relation to Nature, Man, and the Divine Being—illustrating, | 
according to its power, the laws of Universal Unity. 

By summaries of News, domestic and foreign—reports of Re- | 
form Movements—sketches of Scientific discoveries and Me- | 
chanical inventions—notices of Books and Works of Art—and 
extracts from the periodical literature of Continental Europe, 


Great Britain and the United Staws—Tne Spirir or rue | 
Age will endeavor to present a faithful record of human pro- | oon. 


g e . . 
This paper is edited by Winuiam Henry Cuannina, and | 
published weekly, by FowLers anp WELLS, on asuper royal 


sheet, folded into sixteen pages suitable for binding. 
All letters should 
be addressed to FowLers anp WEL Ls, Clinton Hall, 129 and | 


The terms are $2.00 a year, in alvance. 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


Tue Water-Cure Journnat anp Heracp or RerormMs, 
is published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR a year, in advance, con- 
taining thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engrav- 


ings, exhibiting the Structure and Anatomy of the entire Hu- | 


man Body; with familiar explanations, easily to be understood 
by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a JouRNAL oF 
Heattu, embracing the true principles of Lire anp LonGe- 
viry, has now been before the public several years. And they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly circu- 
lation of upwards of en Thousand Copies. This Journal is 
edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, aided by nu- 
merous able contributors in various parts of our own and other 
cou ntries. 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
ty B. R. Peck & Co., are our authorised Agents for Sy- 
racuse ; ADRIANCE, for Oswego; D. M. Dewey, for Roches- 
ter; T. S. Hawks, for Buffalo; and all Booksellers, Post- 
mastrse, and Teachers, throughout the United States. 


Trade Sale Books. 
W E are now receiving great additions to our stock of The- 
ological, Classical, School, Miscellaneous and Li- 
brary Books—purchased at the late New York Trade Sales— 
enabling us to offer greater inducements than ever before to 
purchasers. WYNKOOP & BROTHER. 
Oct. 20, 1849. 


Salem Town’s School Books, 


Published by 
Hi. GILLAM & Co,, 


No. 65, Geneserc Srreer, Avsurn, New York. 


Child’s FIRST BOOK ; Trade price, 1244 cents, 
Town's SECOND READER; “ 31% “* 
“ THIRD READER; 4, a as 
" FOURTH READER; “ &) “ 
“ FIFTH READER; will be published soon. 
+i. SPELLER & DEFINER; Trade price, 1634 cents. 
= ANALYSIS, - wc. en 

The above works were adopted at the last session of the On- 
ondaga Co. Teachers’ Institute, and are already used in nearly 
ene half the schools in the county. 

Teachers, or persons wishing the above works for introduc- 
tion, will be supplied at very reduced prices by Wynkoop & 
Brother, Syracuse ; or by addressing John 4. Kerr, care of 
H. Gillam & Co., Auburn. 

Books will be sent to any part of the County, if desired. 

H. Gillam & Co. also publish WELD’S ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR & PARSING BOOK, which were adopted by the In- 
stitute atits Spring Session. 


NOT CE. 

For or AFFIDAVIT TO BE ATTACHED TO ALL Accounts 
PRESENTED TO THE Boarp or SUPERVISORS: 

Onondaga County, ss :—A B of. being 
duly sworn, deposes and says, that the items of the account 
attached hereto are correct, and that the disbursments and 
services charged therein have been in fact made or render- 
ed. or necessary to be mace or rendered at this session of the 
Board of Supervisors, and that no part thereof has been paid 
or satisfied .* 

Sworn before me, this———— lay of- 1849. 

By aresolution of the Board of Supervisors of Onondaga 

County, passed at its Jast annual session, the Clerk of sai | 




















was directed to publish the form of affidavit required by | 
Law to be attached to and filed with all the accounts present- | 


ed to the Board for its audit, in each weekly paper of sail 
county, one week previous to the next annual session of the 
Board. November 5, 1849. D.c. LEROY, 


Clerk. 





* See Chap. 490, Sec. 2, Laws 1°47. 





: j | will be sent on the same terms asthe above. Postage about 10 | 
This weekly newspaper seeks as its end the Peaceful Trans-4 or 12 cents probably. 


Amidst Revolution and Reaction, it advocates Re- | * - - : . . 
wWetise and Renoticn, oe plan of teaching the right pronunciatio» of words, (without | 


continual reference to the teacher) asthe author believes that 
life is too short for a person to be required to spend one-half in 
going astray, and half of the other half in discovering his mis- 
| take, and returning to the right road. 








Those residing in any otber part of the United States, who | 


| will send, post paid, their post-office address, shall receive gra 
| tis, through the mail, copics of the above, subject only to post | 

age, which on the Primer (bound) is 41-2 cents; onthe First 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-st., N. York. | Reader, 6 1-2 cents; the Essay, 2 1-2 cents. 





| 
P . ’ : : } 
The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and | 





The following are some of the features of ‘* The Natural Se- 
ies,’’ when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the | 


I. The Primer ; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 
Il. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 108 p. 


Ill. The Second Reader; with more than fifty cuts—in 
press. 


IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1249. 


V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very | 


VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very 


soon. 


The Primer presents a new and improved method of learn- 


ing the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are | 


XXXIV. easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns (9c »- 
rect/y the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the sam- 
lessons, and according to actual usage among the best speak- 
ers and writers of the day. 


By the various primary works, from the first writing of the | 


language down to the present time, the learner has been taught 
to pronounce {"s incorrectly 49 various classes of words, 
but especially that very numerous class having the termination 
ed, not spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock- 
ed, dash-ed, mlss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce 
such words as just indicated, finds, later, to his so! and 
discouragement, that what he has thus acquired is all wrong.— 
He must now unlearn this, and learn that such words are to be 
spoken, /ovd, not lov ed; provd, not prov-ed ; nokt, not 
knock-ed ; dasht, not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c., &c. 

By the Natural Series, the child is always taught the right, 
first; and not the wrong afterwards. 

It is believed that the use of the Watural Series will secure 
a free, easy and natura! style of elocution in the progressive ty- 
ro, and will natwralize the constrained, stiff and artificial 
reader. 

It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated in 
their intellectual character, than others now in common use, 
simpler, clearer, higher, and more attractive and impressive 
in their moral tone. 





CITY LAND SALE. 
MILL PUND TRACT, 


OTICE is hereby given, that the Common Council of the 
City of Syracuse, will on the 4th day of Deeember next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., expose for sale at public Auction, to the 
highest bidder, the lands hereinafter described—or so much 
thereof as may be necessary—at the Empire House, in the city 
of Syracuse, for the non-payment of the sum of $2,150 20 spent 
by the City in reclaiming the said lands, and personally deman- 
ded of the owners, and also for the expense of advert sing and 
selling the same. Such sale will be made by virtue of the Act 
of the Legislature of this State, passed on the 25th day of Jan- 
uary, 1849, entitled ‘‘ An Act to authorize the abatement of 
‘*a nuisance on lands owned by the People of the State of 
‘*New York, and other lands in the city of Syracuse ;”’ and 
will be subject to any previous taxes or assessments thereon. 
The lands above referred to, are described as follows :—Those 
two certain pieces or parcels of land on Block No. 105, in the 
late village of Syracuse, according to the map and survey of 
John Lathrop, bounded thus: The one commencing ata point 
on the north side of the old mill pond 206 feet west of the east 
line of said Block and 76 feet south of Fayette street; thence 
south on aline parallel with Clinton street to the center of the 
old channel of the Onondaga Creek; Thence westerly along 
the centre of such channel to the center of the new channel of 
said Creek ; thence northerly along the center of said new chan- 
nel until it is intersected by a continuation of the south line of 
Fayette street; thence easterly along such continuation and 
such south line to a point in the south line of Fayette street 360 
feet west of the north-east corner of said Block ; thence south 
on a line parallel with Clinton street 20 feet; thence south- 
easterly to a point 65 feet south of Fayette street, and 272 feet 
west of Clinton street; thence south-easterly to the place of 
beginning. ‘The other piece bounded thus: Beginniag on the 
north line of said mill pond at a point 75 feet west from Clin- 
ton street, and 138 feet south of Fayette street; thence south 
on a line parallel with Clinton street to the center of the ol! 
channel of the Onondaga Creek ; thence west along the centes 
of such channel 30 feet; hence north on a line parallel with 
Clinton street to a point 105 feet west of Clinton street, and 132 
feet south of Fayette street, and thence easterly to the place of 
beginning. 
Phe channels of the Onon laga Creek, above mentioned, are 
as lail down ona map of the same made by Benjamin F. 


| Green, surveyor, &c. 


By order of the Board, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, Mayor, 
8. Cornina Jupp, Clerk. ‘ 
Syracuse, Oct. 11, 1849. 6w 
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SYRACUSE HOUSE, 
Salina St., Syracuse, N, Y., 
Where every variety of Magazines, Cheap Publications, 


Woe Bohool Psnshers,| PALES EWS BOOM, 
| 


Newspa pe rs, Daily andl Weekly, &c., &c., may be found at 
Wholesale or Retail, upon the most favorable terms, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG HIS LIST OF 


WAGACIMSS, 

RECEIVED EVERY MONTH: 

Felectic Magazine, $6 per year, 50c No. 
Knickerbocker do, : - — 


—— 


Hunt’s Merch’t’'sdo. 5 “ oe 
Am. Whig Review, 5 = 44 * 
Liitell’s Living Age, 6 is 1234 weekly. 
Demooratic Review, 3 “ 25 monthly. 
Gramam’s Magazine, 3 “ Ss * ~ 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, 3 . os + 
Blackwood’s do., 3 eo 7 * 
Sartain’s Union Mag. 3 “ 3 * 
Holden's Dollar do., 1 ry 1235 °* 
Ladies’ National do., 2 ™ Wha 
Ch’n Ladies’ Wreath, 1 * ee 

‘© Family Circle, 1 a ie 
Merry’s Musenm, 1 oe = 
N. American Review, 1 = 
Edinburgh do., 3 - 
Westminster do., 3 a - * 
London do., 3 “ no 
North British  do., 3 “ _ 


NEWSPAPERS. 


New York Crry.—Nation, Tribune, Scientific American, 


Organ, Spirit of the Times, Home Journal, Police Gazette, 


Literary World, New York Herald, Sunday Mercury, Ned 

Buntline’s Own, Daily Herald, Tribune and Express. 
BostTon.—Uncle, Sam Yankee, Flag of our Union,Museum, 

Pilot, Yankee Blade, Olive Branck, Star Spangled Banner, 
PutlADELPHIA,—Saturday Courier, Neal’s Gazette, Dollar 


| Newspaper, Post. 


Lonpon.—lIllustrated Times, News, Punch. 
dV. L. PALMER, Syracuse. 





CLARK'S 


DAGUERREOTYPE 





' @S 4 Go Do UH IR i, 
Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPS 


Of various sizes, and of the most dilicate execution, may be ob- 
tained at the above Rooms during the day, from 8, A. M. to 5, 


P.M 
Prices from $1 to $20. 


Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and othe 
materials connected with the Art, constantly.on hand, and fo r 
sale at New York prices. The above articles are selected with 
great care, and warranted in all cases. J. M. CLARK, 

October, 1849. F. J. CLARK. 


Arithmetical Tables, 


Comprising ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTI- 
PLICATION and DIVISION ; arranged on a new plan, 
and set to Music ; By T. H. Bowen, Teacher of Music, &c., 
in the N. Y, State Normal School. 

Published by Asa C. Bowen, and forsale by W. C. Little, 
Albany, L. W. Hall, Syracuse, and by Booksellers in genera). 








imeumaevate 
HAUNCY TUTTLE has removed his Hat anp Fur 
Srore opposite (north) of the Syracuse House, Genesce 
Street, next dore to B. R. Norton & Co., Jewellers, where will 
be kept as good and fashionable aseortment of Goods as can be 
found in the State of New York, in our line, , 
CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Black and Arab Beaver, White and Black 
Brush, Mole Skin and Silk Hats, 

From the well known and fashionable establishment of Wm- 
H. Beebe & Co., Broadway, New York. Panama, Manilla» 
Jactas, and all kindsof STRAW HATS for gentlemen- 
Youths’ and Children’s Cloth Caps of all kinds anf ualities, 
Umbrellas, Trunks, Valises, and Traveling Bags, and many 
other articles too numer6us to mention. 

Cash Do for any bao Fleece, Wool, Sheep and 
Lamb Skins. [7g Store, Genesee Strect, opposite north of 


the Syracuse House. 
CHAUNCEY TUTTLE, Agent. 


Premium Daguerrian Gallery, 
GRANITE HALL, 
Over Longstreet & Ballard’s Clothing Store, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


G EER & BENEDICT are now prepared to execute Like- 
AM nesses by the improved Daguerreotype, all the various 
sizes, that shall be equal in delicacy of tone, and brilliancy of 
finish, to any in the State. 

PRICE, FROM $1 TO $25. 


G. & B. have at great expense procured from Germany, one 
of Voetlander’s celebrated large size Instruments, which they 





| believe to be equal, if not superior, to any ever imported. Spe- 


cimen pictures cxecuted with this instrament can be seen at 
their Rooms. 
Rooms open from 8 o’clock, A. M., to 5 o'clock, P. M. 
Instruction given in all the latest improvements of the art, 
and apparatus furnished, if desired, on the most reasonable 


terms. 
Ww. H. H. GEER. P. H. BENEDICT. 





~~ 
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Perkins’ Mathematical Series, £65 (IW NTRAT, M gt A | : COLLEGE 
Published by | , A - , 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., UTICA, “STRACUSS, FW. YF. 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
This has recently been revised and consitcrably enlarged .— 
The clearness and conciseness of its rules have secured for it a Tlie Fall and Winter Course of Lectures in this Institution, will commence on the FIRST MON- 
very extensive circulation. 37 1-2 cents ’ i ate oc fala ala tie, te <i J 
PERKINS’ HIGHER ARITHMETIC, | DAY IN NOVEMBER next, and wil! continue sixteen weeks. The aggregate cost of Tickets will 
«oh ee a tones 7 cre ned pre higher v eatin of be $55, including Demonstrator’s fee. The Graduating Class will receive the benefit of extra instruc- 
matt-r have been Ins -rted, it deve Op ie ner prone pt * OF | p . : 3 i . 
Arithmetic more fully than any othet book before the public. | tions from the I aculty, Guring hours not appropriate d to the regular exercises of the College, as often 
45 cents. |as three times per week. The only requisites for graduation are suitable qualifications. 
PERKINS’ ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, } 3 3 . 
Prepared expressly for Common Schools, and by the best | FACULTY. 
teachers pronounced ** admirably adapted to that purpose.” é ; ; , ; p mig 
75 cents, | J. R. Rusa, M. D., Professor of Speeial, General and Pathological Anatomy. 
PERKINS’ TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, - S. Il. Porrea, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
Embracing, besides the elementary principles, the Theorem ~ “ital 2g . Vari 7 ae 
of Sturm, and the higher parts usually taught in Colleges. A S. M. Davis, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine and Pathology. 
vised. enlarged anc red edi » blished. [ : ss , . ; “1: 
pene ig € oe ota slished O. Davis, M. D.. Professor of Obstetrics and diseases of Women and Children. 
SRKINS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, e| ‘ehek ; 
With Practical Applications—lately published, and distin B.S. Hearn, M. D., Professor of | hysiology and Medical Jurisprudence, 
mnished fi all f a tn son Geometry.by applying the | > tes — ) ae . rh . 
perme haem. be gph > poy doch uo. | W. W. Hapcer, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therepeutics and Pharmacy. 
z : : " — > s i a 2 a } oe a | " " ’ e * he ae 1: > . 
Teachers wishing to make arrangements for the introduction | C Lincg, M. D., Professor of Cheinistry and Medical Botany. 
of these works, are requested to JOLIN PERKINS, U — TER Beacu, M. D., ieritus Professor of Clinical Medicine. 
v es tica | 
| . ‘ . 
_ ~- . R. Rusu, M.-D., Demonstrator of A hatomly and Surgical Prosecutor. 
Haine Pp | . ‘ i ta : ’ : ‘ siete — 
GVatches, ‘ =i We  WOe Irs uy > SoG eo | The Staak ulation Ticket, $5, and the Graduation Fee, $15. Any student can have the privilege 
aly , | . 
Wholesale and Retail. | of attending Leetures in this Institution until he graduates, by the payment of $100 in advance. 
| » rs , . : 
HE Subseribers keep constantly on hand, a veryex-| Good board can be had at from 81 50 to $2 50, per week ; and Students, by clubbing together, can 


tensive assortment of | ee eal od vbugir] f fy gh get nts walk eel 
Watches, Jewelry, Silver-Ware, Spectacles, Clocks, |“ - " at an “=p nse 0 . rows ov to iv Cents per hor ’ ; mre 

Fancy Goods, &c. | A Student will be admitted to the Lectures gratuitously from each Serm@torial District throughout the 

Being extensively engaged in the importation of | State, by paying only Marticulation? Demonstrator’s and Graduation Fees. This arrangement gives to 

y pa} J 


. , sing the same j Gold and P . . > dhe rie » ° es ° ° 
Sliver, Se keoeeiel to sell” at the pa ho ny er thirty-two Students annually, the sum of $50 each. ‘Those of this class are to be promising, indigent 
’ ’ ] l | . @ 


rices. ‘ young men, of a good English education, and of a good mora‘ character. Sons of Clergymen and Phy- 
JEWELRY we buy directly of menufacturers, thereby | ~. . ; ; a qt : 4 
saving atleast the New York Jobbers’ profit | sicians will have the preference, if such app!y in season. SuchStudents are to be recommended by a 


We have a large manufactory where SILVER-WARE | Justice of the Peace, or a Judge of the County in which they reside. They will please forward their ap- 
of all kinds is made equalto any this side of the Atlantic | ustice of the Peace, or a Judge of th unty in which they reside. They — wade. 


and of [gy SILVER EQUAL TO COIN, plications as soon as the first of November next, 
| . . . . . 
SUP UBOTP A SlLsalmSe | The Faculty being solicitous that all may enjoy the benefit of their labors, who wish, will take respon- 


code Whaneainaonba ie bante fat the wade cf Buns | sible notes on time, where persols are unable to advance the money. In such Cases, ten dollars will 


Perioscopic Spectacles, the best glass now made | be added to the cash price of each term. 

M > } . . . a . . . . 
weopen. ee a ee mee ome (Ht All designing to attend, will please forward their names,that we may be apprised of their eoming. 
Plated & Britannia Ware of all kinds. THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 


FANCY GOODS of every description usually keptin 
Stores of this kind. 7 r ~ 
We wish it to be understood that we will notbe | Surgery.—Druit, Liston, Cooper, Gibson, and Miller 


Anatomy.—Wistar, Wilson, Quain, and Horner. 


undersold. a santas rs ‘ as i : — we x: 
N.B. Watches and Jewelry repaired by skilful work- Theor ya nd Practice.—W atson, Stokes & Bel il, Eber le, Beach, How ard, Smith, Cui tis, Arh 
men. Thompson. 


WILLARD, & HAWLEY, 


Between the Syrnense Weuse and Post Ofiee. | Physiology.—Carpenter, Williams, Dunglison, and Beach. 





— =i Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Ch hiven —Rigby, Beach, Curtis, and Eberle. 
SCHOOL BOOKS AT WHOLESALE !—Country Mer 
chants and all who purchase by the quantity, supplied Chemistry.—Linck, Turner, Gray, and Beck. 
with School Books and Stationary on-the best of terms by 


a. Ser > \ weary ‘ , 
WYNKOOP & BROTHER, } Botany.—Eaton, Bigelow, Gray, and W ood. 
Oct. 20, 1849. No. 5, Salinastreet. | Materia Medica.—Kost, Nelligan, Wood & Bache. 
Pathology —Gross, Chomel, Williston, Alliston, and Stille. 
Auscultation and Percussion.—Laennec, Bowditch, and Watson. 





EE -———~ 


SSurgeom TDemtistes 
Dr. JAMES CHANDLER & SON, Medical Jurisprudence.—Peck, and Williams. 

RE well prepared to insert entire sets of Awririctat The Text Books recommended are consulted authoritatively, when deseriptive of actual conditions, 
TreTn, so perfectly adapted tothe mouth as not to be 7) 


distinguished from the natural. They are as useful, as beauti- | a8 in Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, &e.; but otherwise Eclectically, with careful discrimination. 
ful, are as incorruptible as the fine gold on which they are set’ 
For skill in all operations of DENTAL SURGERY, they in 
vite comparison with any work in the country. 

Rooms, No. 8, FRANKLIN BULLDINGS, up stairs. 

_ Syracuse, Nov, 1849. 


L. W. HALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, | 


No. 11, Satanwa Srnezr, Syracuse, 
Has constantly on hand, a generel assortment of 


The fundamental peculiarity of our doetrine in the treatment of disease, is, that nothing should be used 
asa remedy that will injure the human constitution, and that all means used, should have a direct ten- 
dency to sustain, and not depress the vital powers. 

The College will be furnished with all suitable facilities for imparting a thorough and correct course of 
instruction on every branch of Medical Science, Dissection, Surgical Operations, Illustrations and Ex- 
periments will be conducted in the most advantageous and instructive manner. It is the design to give 
Students advantages here , fully equal to those enjoyed at any other Medical Cotage » 

School and Library Books, Maps, Globes, For further inform ston: respecting the Lectures, direct a letter, post paid, to Dr. S. H. Porrer, Sy- 


and other School Apparatus, racuse,N. Y.; or to Dr. 8. M. Davis, Buffalo; Dr. Wu. W. Haptey, Rochester ; Dr. W. Breacn, 
Which he Sells, WaoutesaLe anp Rerait, on the best} », 


| 
| 
. 
| 





Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, kc. New Y ork City. 
*,* The Friends of Edueation are respectfully invited 
w ewmine bis ee} April. 8, “4% *Dr.D C. Linck has several years past been As. Prof. of Analytical ¢ ‘hemistry i in Cambridge University, Mass., and resigns 








City Drug Btore. 


his Chair in that Institution, and comes to Syracnse to settle permanently as the rof. of C hemistry and Botany in Central Med- 
ical College, and is author of a work on Chemistry, and recommended in the warmest manner by Cambridge U niversity, as well 
as by Dr. ‘Lie big of Ge rmany, his preceptor. Dr. L. is farnished with the necessary apparatus and laboratory, fally prepared to 
do justice to his important ¢ department. 








A Large and well selected assoriment of tT om Ww. “e_~ H, ¢ N. is . is the ———— we mamenoes Me ~ a Ww Keane bo by rhe wi - estates. po) ar re- 

| cently traveled through eight or ten kingdoms in Europe, and visited nearly the importan edical Institutions to collect in- 

Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stuffs, Perfumery, Dental Stock | formation to promote the canse of scientific reform. He has engaged to be here de in the session, with a female anatomical 

and Fancy Goods, model, made to order in Paris, diagrams patha logical drawings, &c., executed in London, and establish a Dispensary and Clinic 

Can be fonnd at the CITY DRUG STORE, all of which | for students, where lectures will be given on the diseases of patients present, that the students may enjoy the full benefits of his 
are of the first quality and will be sold at | extensive research. The entire influence of P rof. B. is pledged to this ¢ ‘olleg 7 

reasonable prices. | Nore. —Seventy-six students have already given their names to atten 1 the Lectures, and among the number, Mr. B. B Glea- 

son, wife of Dr. Gleason, Physician to the Gh n Ameard Water Cure Infirmary, with a view to com; plete.her medical ducation 


N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptions put up at by attending two terms of Lectures, and obtaining the degree of M. D. A second Miss Blackwell. Two other ladies are ex 
any hour of the day or night by co™petent persons. | pected to attend. Syracus, Sept., 1849 f 

Also at the apove establishment, May at ail timesle : —_ P Wu Sees 4 
found alarge assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 


lactad wi 2 . isl lity R iT J ive i ; 
" lorted with erpat cae exprecety St S _~ meter 2 rade. LANK ~—_— ruled and bour Oany pattern desired niversity of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 
. nose who want pure Wises AND Liat ORS, eTpressiy iz Magas Pamphlets. old Books. and all other jobs. | in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri 
for medicinal purposes, can be supplied. ry se diaiimniaiene 8 ; | vate Pupils. 


, bound cme. An assortment of Blank Books on sale at | 
D. Y. FOOT. ; | B. MAYNARD. | For references or further partienlars, enquire at L. W 


small prices, 


Syracuse, June 4, 1849. Oatober, 1849 Cogewell's, Fapette at, 


@Sitvy Week windsrys SoerrtmaAam c@ UrPremeihne 
STAR BUILDINGS. S¥RACUSE. | nk AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 
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THE LITERARY UNION. 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAG 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216, PEARL STREET, 
Publish some of the best and most 
in use in the United States, among 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


NEW YORK, 
salable School Books now 
which are 7 


HEAVENS, ! Class Book of 


Astronomy, 1 vol, 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial Atlas, 
Imperial 4to. By E. H. Borrirr, A. M., with an !ntro 
duction by Tuomas Dick, LL.D 

MITCHEL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


HEAVENS.—B: ing Burritt’s Geog raph y of the dleavens, 
revised and improved by Prof. O. ! M. Mitchell, Director of 
the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a new Atlas, 
medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charis ; showing the re 
lative magnitudes, distances, and positions of al the stars 


down tothe 6th magnitude, inclusive ; also, the principal 


Nebule, Nebulous Stars, Double and Mal!tiple Stars; toge 
ther with the telescopic appearance of some of the most re 


markable objects in the Heavens. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Ilnstrat: 
ored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful e 
companied by a Globe Map, on a new plan 
dium 4to, 

PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. (Colored Maps and Stitf Covers.) 
GOODRICH’ 8S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 


“ by sixty col 
ugravings, ac 
1 volume me 


THE U.S. 
FRANCE. 


$$ PICTORLAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
yd PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 
~ PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. 


New editions just published. 

This series of Schoo! Histories, formerly publish d by Messrs. 
Sorin & Ball, Philadelphia, is acknowledged to be the best in 
use; and they have been extensively introduced into the 
Schools of our country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. 
vol, 12mo. 

PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

vol. i2mo. 
- BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. 
tion to Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, 
Common Schools. 4 vol. 1&mo. 


3 CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; 


New Edition, enlarged. 1 


1 vol. 12mo. 
New Edition. 1 


for the - use of 


designed 


for Common Schools. 1 vol. 1&moe. 
” NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Same size. 
es GEOLOGY. 
KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. By Asranam 


Miuus, A.M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


1 vol. duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’'S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC 


University Epirion, in 


i 


ions! toan extensive Record of all New Publications: to the 
| 'To these will be added series of Original Papers ; Eesays on the 
eae journals, and generally such c« rol mi 
erary Wor Besides the continuation of papers already in 
entirely 


An Introduec- 


TIONARY. lvol.i2mo. New Edition re- 
vised. 
“6 PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING | 


DICTIONARY. New Edition revised. | 
16mo. square. 

” DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb’d plain. 

Bs DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 


emb’d gilt. 

The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, conform 
ing to Dr. Webster's standard works, edited by Professor Good- 
rich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of sales. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 

This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, 
precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 


THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; ora new me 
thod of learning to read, write, and speak the French. By 
Normans Pinney, A.M. 1 vol. I2mo. 

KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Marrison, 16 Nos. 
cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, on heavy paper and rollers. 


THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S ELEMEN- 
TARY ASTRONOMY, for Academies and Schools, illus 
trated by numerous original Engravings, and adapted to use 
either with or without the anthor’s Large: Maps. Large 
18mo. 240 pages, with Questions and a Glossary. 
the most comprehensive and splendidly illustrated v@umes 
upon Astronomy that has ever been published in the United 
States. “Price 50 cents. 





A CARD. 
The Subscribers grateful for past liberal patronage, beg leave 
to call the attention of their customers and the public generally 
to their 


New Inveice of Fall Goods, 


just received embracing all the varicties of styles, &c., usually 
called for in this market. We keep no seconp rR ATE GOODS. 
Our Stock is wholily composed of the best qualities of Dry 
Goods, which will be sold as low as the same grade of goods 
can be bought at any Honse in this city. 
SPENCER, DE WOLFE & SLOSSON. 
Syracuse, Sept. 28, 1849. 
C2 1,000 pounds of live Geese Fea Feathers f for or sitle. 


DENTAL SURGERY, | 


BY C. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the Cr 
*'MYHOBE in wantol the aid of a dentist, are invit 
and examine specimens of work which will be w 
to compare favorably with the best done in this St 
prices within the means of all. 

Te Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, or entis 
seta of TEETH on plate, that he will, (in order to obviate t 
incenvenierce which. people experience from 
teeth 3 or 6 months, which is necessury before inserting the per 
manent set,) furnish them with atemporary set free from ex 
pense, until the set is inserted. 

Syracuse, June, 1849 





use 


uranted 


Po. oe — 7 P 


and is designed to 
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One of | 


r i} 


ks, Musie 


Uy 


A MI 
OF MATTERS OF 
. Tat ain 
Paintings, 


Boo eports 


With Original Papers, Sketches, &c 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF 
WY obs YS GY 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 20 


, E. A. & G. L. 
Editors and Proprietors, 
AT THREE DOLLARS P 


MISCELLANY 


i LEPERARY WORLD: 


Be: Sn ANS 


a oy r FOR 


‘GUS JOURNAL 
THE WEBK, CONNECTED WITH 


‘ ‘ ‘ 

of Xcience, Amusements, &e. Xe, 
» by Distinguished Contributors, 

AND GOSSIP FOR 

CV WW SS BOD 

AND 24 PAGES, QUARTO, BY 


DUYCKINCK, 


157 Broadway, New York, 


R ANB VOM, tN AD VANCE..4] 


New Volume of the Literary World 


On the Seventh of July, wascommenced the Sth Volume 
are now published per annam, of Between five huncrod and six 

In the new volume the varions depertmonfs characterist 
will be regnlarly maintained. Particular attention will be given as heretofor 
in the publication of Extracts and Passages in Advance ; to the 


‘or ru 


Literary World 
1 pages each. 

‘Journal, and the sources of its present wide-spread support, 
to the e ar y presentation of New Books of interest, 
orate Review of works important from their facts or opin- 
rts of Societies ; Literary Correspondence and Intelligence. 
iety, of Travel, Original Poems, occasion- 
ar upon the peculiar objects of ** The Lit- 
will be given throughout the new volume, an 


of the 


hundr 


Two volumes of 


the Literary World 


tters of interest as b 
progress, ther 


New Series of ‘Translations, 


EXHIBITING CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS (¢ 
Drafts at Sicht 
These will app 


‘ 


NTERES 


Also, a Series of Sketches of 


r OF THE BRILLIANT 


Original Obsery 


SCTIOOL OF 


entitled 


FRENCH CRITICISM. 


tion, 


on the South West. 


‘ar with the: picturesque p: 


ipers of the Manhattencr in New Orleans. 


Chips from the Library. 


A MISCELLANY OF FACTS, FANCY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 
Prepared expressly from various Resources for the Literary World. Also, a series of 
Unique Poems, 
ORIGINAL AND OTHERS, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PRINTED IN AMERICA, 


Anecdotes, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF LIFE AND CHAR 


The Literary World now numbers in th 
it is believed, who have ever been drawn together to th 

The Journal is an accredited organ of the literary 
Books appear in its colamns ; while its advertising pages present 
the Union, of all the literary movements of the day It is 
and to all parts of the country. 

New Subscribers, who would secure 
scriptions with the first numberin July. 

Subscriptions $3 00 per annum, in ulvance, 


complet 


» contributors to its pages, the 
support of 

interest throug 
thus 


» sets of the Ne 


received by the 
E. A. 


Ana, ete. 
ACTER, OF PERMANENT INTEREST. 
largest body of distinguished and influential writers, 
an une dertaking of the kind in this ¢ ountry. 

hout the country. The earliest Announcements of New 
a comprehensive view, from the various Publishing Houses of 
a desirable medium for the circulation of Advertisements from 
w Volume of the Literary World, should commence their sub- 
Booksellers generally, and by the Publishers, 
& G. L. DUYCKINCK, 157 Broadway, New York. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the 
‘Tt is to be premised that this paper is 
hooks: IT IS AN EXCELLENT FAMILY PAPER, ANI 
OUS MATTER. Thus, in the present number we have first, 
at New Orleans, 


* * * * 


National Intelligencer, 


giving iy us in brief an ins i rht into the doings and manners of 


April 17. 

not merely the (so to speak) extended ¢ atalogue of each week's 
) ASSUCH ABOUNDS IN INTERESTING AND VARI- 
agraphic and sprightly description of a peep into the Exchange 
that world of strangers, the Crescent City ; next, 


a kind of ‘ pot pourri’ of the latest publications, consisting of mere passing notices of some books, and lengthened systematic 


criticisms of othe rs,-in the which pros novels 
touched up, now. with praise, 
fromy Macaulay's new history, 
lastly, the Publisher’s Cireulat. 
editions of old works are 

‘The object of the 


and poetry, 
again with critical severity, 
original poetry, articles upon soc 
This last informs the r vading 
in progress. * . . 
publishers is a and 


goo one, they are 


and ¢ annuals, 
and a 


works on architecture and works on commerce, are 
ain with stern condemnation ; next we have selected passages 

iv oty, the fine arts, music, the drama, the items of the day; and, 

p' yublic what new works may be expected soon, and what new 


undoubtedly prose 


‘uting it with determined energy, Their in- 


tention would seem to be the publication of a paper devoted to literary intelligence ; not merely the advertisement of books, 
not a journal for the convenience and assistance of the book-trade sel ly, but for the furnishing information as to the products 
of the world of books. 

‘Thus much for the project of the Messrs. Duyckinck. It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would escape 


the vexation of finding themselves. ignorant of the 
selves to whom the cares 
and abstracts; and to all, 
multito les being d daily. 


Syracuse Nurseries, 


d up -*? to those 
advantage of its brief criticisms 


works from 


‘ post 


among the publish 


YHVHE Subscribers having entered into partnership in | 


yhe Nursery business under the above entitled firm 
have now ready for sale, a very extensive stock of the 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing 
most ofthe standard vatieties, (including those 
highly approved and specially recommended by the late 
Pomological Coaventions at New York and Baffaio, 
which in vigor, thrifliness, andsymmetry of § growth, are 


| notexcelled by the productions of any cther Nursery in 


d to call | 


going without} 


the State. Having more than FoRTY ACRES now chie fly 
devoted to the eultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- 
pared to seli at Wholesale, as largely, at prices as low, 
ana on terms as reasonable,as any other Nursery estab- 
lishment here or elsewhere. The superior quality of 
their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- 
teurs, who desire to unite ornament.with utility, and to 


orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain sueh only as are | 


healthy end vigorous, 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL | 
TREES, and several thousands Seediing Horse Chesnut 
atvery moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 
safely for transportation to any distance. 

tS" Catalogucs furnished, GRaTis, to all PosT PAID 
applic ations, and they — also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. Hanchet, between the Rail 
Road and Syracuse Ho use. 


ATLANSON THORP. 


WM. 8. SMITH 
$ racus¢ eb t h I? sad eC [AN HWET P, 


— 


LPiniyseie <& WVumrserye 


DR, TILOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana’s Store, corner W 
Svwvract i 


nand Canal Sts, 


character of 
of business spare little or no time for regular systematic reading, it affords the 
its pages afford 


We w I 


most | 


the new publications of the day, as a means for keeping them- 


a reference for assistance in the selection of the best 
Mesers. Duyckinck all manner of success.’’ 

TA ate e 2 ba») 
WOURSERY 

At South Onond2ga. 

VANWE Subscriber offers for sale, from his Nursery, at out 
Onondaga, a few thousand grafted Frat Trees,. mort!y 
», embracing the best of Summer, Fall, and Winter vari 
eties. Prices low. Terms cash, or approved credit to snit the 


pureh aser. W. W. NEWMAN. 
SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 
A. G. MeGLASHAN & Co., 


Ree LXCTFULLY announce to their friends, patrons and 
the publie generally, that they have removed their Book 
Bindery into the Maleolm Block. ‘They have greatly enlarged 
and improved their cstablishment, and are now prepared to ex 
ecute 
Book Binding in all its various Branches, 
INCLUDING 


7 ‘urkey Morocco, Superior Gilt Edge, Cloth Wor 
eic., elc., etc., 
Also, constantly on hand at their Room, Nos, 22 & 26 Mat- 
coum Bock, 
BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ee faithfully executed on short notice, and all work war- 


ranted to be durable. 


Clot h Cases made& Embossed for the Trade. 


h the 


| Appl 











N. B. Part eer ntion paid to the re-binding of private 
and pnblie Libr es, Music, Ke, 
A. G. of ASHAN, 
| Syracuse, Oct. 1, 1849 CHAS. . FOCKE, 
| Ss. THAYER, 


wvimwde 


Studio, over the Quon ave Co. Bank, Salina §t., 


Syracuse. 
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Professor Miandevilie’s 
READING BOOKS. 


PPPS SPLIS Sw 


Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broad- 
way, N. York. 





I. PRIMARY, OR FIRST READER. 

Il. SECOND READER. 17 cents. 

These two Readers are forme substantially on the same 
plano; ond the second is a continuation of the first. The de- 
sizu of Voth is, to combine a knowledge of the meaning and 
pronun iction of words, with a knowledge of their grammiati- 
eal (unctions, The parts of speech are intro laced successful- 
ly, beginuing with the articles; these are followed by the de- 
monstrative pronouns; and these again by others, class after 
class, until all thet are requisite to form a sentence have been 
separately considered ; when the common reading lesson begin. 

The Second Reader reviews the ground passed over in the 
Primary, but adds largely to the amount of information. The 
child is here alse taught to read writing as well as printed mat- 
ter; and in the reading lesons, attention is constantly directed 
to the different ways in which sentences are formed and con- 
nected, and of the peculiar manner in which each of them is 
delivered. All who have examine! these books, have pro- 
nounced them a cecided and important advance on every oth- 
er of the same class, in use. 

If, THIRD READER. 25 cents. 

IV. FOURTH READER. 37 1-2 cents. 

In the first two readers, the main object is to make the pupil 
acquainted with the meaning and funciions of words, and to 
impart facility in pronouncing them in sentential connection ; 
the leailing design of these, is to form a natural, flexible, and 
varied delivery. Accortingly, the Third Reader opens with a 
series of exercises on Yirticulation and modulation, containing 
nomerous examples for practice ov the elementary sounds (in- 
cluding errors to be corrected), and on the dilf-rent movements 
of the voice, produced by sentential ttracture, by emphasis, and 
by the passions. The habits formed by these exercises, which 
should be thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under in- 
telligent instruction, find scope jor improvement and confirm- 
ation in the reading lessons which follow in the same beok and 
that which succeeds. 

These lessons have been selected with spscial reference te the 
following peculiarities : 

1. Colloquial character. 

2. Variety of sentential structure. 

2. Variety of subject matter. 

4. Adaptation to the progressive development of the pupil’s 
mind ; and, as fur as powible, 

5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. 

V. THE FIFTH READER; or, COURSE OF READ- 
ING. 75 cents. 

VI. THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORA- 
TORY. $i. 

These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as 
well as the understanding and vocal powers of the pupil. 

Tux Course oy Reapine comprises three parts: the first 
part containing a more elaborate description of elementary 
sounds, andof the parts of speech grammatically considered, 
than was deemed necessary in the preceding works, here indis- 
pensable ; part second, a complete classitication and deserip- 
tion of every sentence to bs found in the English, or any other 
language ; examples of which in every degree of expansion 
from a few words to the half of an ovtavo page in length, are 
adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as 
peculiar delivery as well as structure, both are learned at the 
same time ; part third, paragraphs; or sentences in their con- 
nection unfolding general thouglits, as in the common reading 
books. 

It may be observed that the selections of sentences in part se- 
cond, and of paragraphs in part third, comprise some of the fin- 
est gems in the language; distinguished alike for beauty of 
thought and facility of aiction. If not found in aschool book, 
they might be appropriately called ‘ elegant extracts.’’ 

The Evementrs or Reapine anp Orarory closes the se- 
ries with an exhibition of the whole theory and art of Elocu- 
tion, exclusive of gesture. It contains, besides the classifications 
of sentences already referred to, but here presented with fuller 
statement and illustration, the laws of punctuation and deliv- 
ery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected 
pieces for sentential analysis and vocal practice. 

Tux Resutr. The student who acquaints himself tho- 
roughly with the contents of this book, will, as numerous ex- 
periments have proved : 

1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 

2. Be able to. designate any sentence of any book by name 
at a glance ; 

3. Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctua- 
ti 


10 cents. 


on ; 
4. Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give its 


roper delivery. 

: gach are + = of the general characteristics of the series of 
school books which the publishers now offer to the friends and 
patrons of a sound common school and academic education. 

N.B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the 
sense and proper delivery of every sentence, and is a guide to 
both. When a departure from the proper punctuation occurs, 
the proper delivery is indicated. As rcading books are usually 
punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that children should learn 
to read it at all. 

*,* The above series of Reading Books are already very ex- 
tensively introduced and commended by the most experienced 
Teachers in the country. ‘ Prof. Mandeville’s system is emi- 
nently original, scientific, and practical, and destined, wher- 
ever it is introduced, to supercede at once all others.’’ 

CH” 4 large discount made from the above prices. 





Church Music. 


fe BAY STATE COLLECTION of Church! 


Music, by Johnson, Osgood and Hill. For saleby 
Oct2 . L.W.MALL: 





Taper Uangiucs, Window Shades, &c, 
UT received a new assortment of Figured and 
e) Plain Window Curtains, Paper Hangings and Bor- 
ders, which are sol at low eash j rices b 
Oerober 10, 1849, 


B.R.PECK & Co. 
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A NEW VOLUME! 
THE LITERARY UNION: 


A JOURNAL OF PROGRESS, 
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“ Independent in everything.” 
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of October. All its present features of inter- 
est will be retained, and other and new ones, add- 
Asa 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
It presents a large variety of choice Literature, 
avoiding every thing of a demoralizing tendency. 
Purity of tone will be a special aim. Details of 
crime, and every thing tending to excite morbid 
passions, will be ahd excluded, from principle. 
Its careful condensations of NEWS, giving the 
valuable in small space and excluding the worth- 
less, have won for it the warmest commendation. 


Education, 
as the most important interest of the country ; 
Religion and Politics, 
jndependent of sect and party ; 
Agriculture and Science, 
as the greatest material agencies of the world ;— 
these will be treated with the design of making 
them of practical utility. 


Our Original Department 
Will be greatly improved, and embrace articles 
f-om the ablest writers,which cannot fail to enhance 
the value of the paper. The 


Literary Notices 
will be prompt and impartial, giving the honest 
views of the editors, irrespective of favor. 

In short, it will be devoted to the great interests 
of humanity, and therefore adapted to every circle. 
With such an object we claim the support of all 
who would encourage the growth of virtue and 
sustain its strongest agency—a pure Literature. 

THE LITERARY UNION, 
Is iesued every Saturday, in Royal Quarto form, 
of 16 pages, and a style of mechanical excellence 
unsurpassed by any similar periodical ;—making 
each year, two elegant volumes. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions, $2.00 a year. 


| 

| ILE Second Volume will commence on the 6th 
| 

| 

| ed. 


CLUBBING. 
Five copies to one address, - - $ 8.00 
i. a. a. eae. - - 15.00 
Twenty “ “ - - - 25.00 


and a ' 
(a FREE COPY 43 
to the person getting up the club! Payment always 
in advance. 
POSTMASTERS 
are requested to act as agents. 
Active aGenTs wanted. 
a” City subscribers who prefer it, served by 
carrier at five cents per week. 
All communications addressed, post parp, to 
J. M. WINCHELL, 
Proprietor. 





OPINIONS OF TILE PRESS, 

It is in the hands of intelligent anu persevering 
men, and cannot fail to succeed. — Syracuse Journal. 

It professes to be ‘independent in everything,’ 
and evinces industry and capacity — Albany Argus. 

It is got up in very atiractive style—is ably con- 
ducted, well-filled, and guarantees a high tone of 
sentiment.—We should think it would become im- 
_mensely popular.--Exzcelsior, ( Boston.) 
| So far as our knowledge exists, it bears the 
| palm from all the various journals in the West of 
| our State.—N. Y. Literary 4 merican. 
| All these gentlemen—-{editors and proprietors) 





| —Are favorably known in this city both as teachers 
{sr gentlemen of literary taste and attainmente,— 
Sy. Central City. 





A well-edited weekly paper —PaAil. Sat. Post. 

Its Proprietor and Editors are young men of 
talents aod .horough education. We know them 
to be capable of making a good paper.— Troy Post. 

It gives decided evidence of taste and good 
judgment.—N. Y. Organ. 

The editors are you g gentlemen possessing a 
high order of talent, and capable of making up a 

paper of great vaine to the people. Such a paper 
is needed.-—Syrucuse Reveille. 
A choice variety of articles, well selected, ad- 
|mirsbly printed, and ta-tefully arranged.--N. Y. 
Christian Messenger. 

Its original articles are bold, manly and vigor- 
ous—its principles sound and well-sustained, and 
its selections varied and interesting to all classes of 
reader-. District School Journal, 

A literary journal rarely equalled in quality of 
/matter and beauty of typography.—American Me- 
chanic, 

Those who read it will be enlightened and 
mo-t agreeat.ly entertained. We like the spirit of 
the paper, much.-- Water-Cure Journal. 

Unlike many other papers which on their ad- 
ventinto existence make large promises and fail to 
meet public expectation, the Union has been con- 
stantly improving.--It is a credit to the city and to 
Central New York; and we hope it may receive 
such a support as will render it a permanent acces- 
sion to the literary and reformatory journals of the 
country, among which it has already attained an 
ag fe mn aren Standard. . 

A handsomely printed and ably edite r.— 
N.Y. Eve. Mirror. . 

One of the aed ey papers of the kind in the 
country.--Paris (Mo.) Mercury. 

Messrs. Winchell & Johonnot are young men of 
great literary attainments, and er inently qualified 
for their undertaking, as this No. abundantly shows. 
—Stark Co. (O.) Democrat. 

A valuable work, and one that will bear com- 
| parison with any of the eastern publications.— 
| Lawrence (Pa.) Journal. 

A a and beautiful quarto sheet, edited with 
much ability. ‘“‘ Old Syracuse, the boasted Cen- 
tral City” of our State, is well represented abroad 
in her literary character by such a journal.—N. Y. 
Pathfinder. 

One of the best literary papers with which we 
have become acquainted. In short, itis just what 
its name implies, the Lirerary Uniton.—Cortland 
Co. Expres. 

We hesitate not in saying, it is not to be surpassed 
either in its original, selected or miscellaneous de- 
partment.— Rhinebeck Gazette. 

A beautiful ani well executed weekly.- Eve 
No. contains selections and original matter well 
adapted to popular literary reading, highly enter- 
taining and instructive. It is just what the Public 
need to elevate the standard of intellectual improve- 
ment.—Eclectic Medical Journal. 

The conductors are gentlemen who feel a 
strong interest in education. Their enterprise, 
therefore, appeals to all who feel a like interest.— 
Rochester American. 

An excellent journal. It misgles the useful, 
the ornamental, and the amusing, in an admirable 
manner. The articles, original and selected,evince 
taste and judgement, while a vein of pure morality 
moves through the whole. The Editors seem to 
think that Literature has higher aims than merely 
to amuse and entertain; that it should tend to ele- 
vate and improve—to make men wiser and better.-- 
Pittsburgh Sat. Visiter. 

It is conducted with spirit and bids fair to go 
ahead.—Norway (Me.) Advertiser. 

It shows much editorial tact and ability—--State 
Sigal, ( Me.) 

















Syracuse Market, Nov, 10. 
| Corrected weekly for the Literary Ur:on.} 
Wheat, bu. .$1,00 a 1,06, Wol Ibo...... ........20a28 





Flour, bbl......5,00 a 5,2*;Hay ton...... .6,00 a 8,00 
Indian Meal,cwt... ° 20Fine Salt bbi.,.........,81 
Cern, bu......... eek: ence 56}Solar,............ esdooall 1,75 
Oats, ..... ican dt ....30 a 31}Bag 20 Ibs,............. 10 
Basley,,..- cocccsosd Jl (a  & See 
BD 000000 cocencdeanseme 48}Salt bbls........... cooe of 
Potatoes,..........38 a 44Flour,....,...... So sae -;26 
Onions,..... onbisdapeibed 50jSheep Pelts...... 50a1,00 
eer 75 a 88:Lamb Skins..... --40a75 
Apples, ......+++ 38 a 50;Hard Wood cord...4,00 
Dried Apples,............ Soft Do.,... .1,75a2,25 
Butter,!b..,........ 158 16)Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 
cece b0ossccsceces 5a6} Pork ewt,,......6,00a5,50 
Lard,.....- beesosmecens 7a8; “ »bl.,...... 12,50a14,00 
Cisfe ORs, ......0000.000 . 8Hame,......:...........7a0 
Eggs, doz.,...... 9. - 15Shoulders,............5a6 
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WM. C. TRIMLETT, PRINTER. 
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